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UN ITED KIN CDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY i: | 
Pe Ne. & WATERLOO PLACE, PALLMALL, SW. aes 


The Hon. FRANCIS. SCOTT, Chairman. Hess 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, ‘Esq. Deputy- Nao oe ak 


Fourth Division of Profits. Ve 
SPECIAL N OTICE. _-Parties desirous of participating in foe fourth ae 


division of profits to be declared on Policies effected prior to the 3ist of 


December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been 
_ three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per 
cent. per annum on the sums.assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the 
‘aremiums paid, without the risk of co- partnership. : 

To show more clearly what these bonuses nO to, the three following 
Gases are avers as examples : oe : 


ee | | leant payable ie, 
Le “Sain insured. Banaue: el up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 POL Oe kO SON EB OSL 10 
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Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest — 
scale compatible with security ; 3 Ue ‘addition to which advantages, one-half of 
the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. interest, without. security or deposit of the policy. 


The assets of, ‘the Company at the 31st of December, (1860, amounted. ioe 


£730,665/, 7s. 10d., all of which had been invested i in Government and other 
approved securities. 
: No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the United King- — 
om. , 
Policy stamps paid by the Office. 
_ For Frospectuses, &e. , apply to the Resident Dircchar, No. 8 Waterloo 
place, Pallmall. EB. Le BOYD, ‘Resident Director. 
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ae THE LONDON EQUITABLE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


64 Chancery lane, London, ae 


TRUSTEES : 
Right Honourable T. E. HEADLAM, Q-C., M.P. ; Colonel CLIFFORD, MP2 
and H. F. JADIS, Esq., Board of Trade. 

The Directors, in acknowledving the great service rendered to the Society 
by the Medical Profession, beg to state that they will continue to pay the 
following highly liberal Fees, in addition to the usual commission in all cases 
- where Assurances are introduced by Medical Gentlemen, without the inter- 
vention of an Agent—viz., £3 3s., where the Assurance is for £500; x2 Qs. 
for £200 to £400 ; and £1 1s. for £100. . 

MEDICAL REFEREES WANTED where itp Society is not represented, — 
remunerative terms allowed. Apply to either Dr. GEORGE Hos, 24 Farringdon 
_ street, ee or'the Manager and Becretarys '. (hee as 


JOHN LESLIE PILKIN GTON, F. s. 8. 
(at the Society’s Offices). 
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NOURISHING LONDON SHO by: 


Dr. Hassaut’s Report :—I have carefully analysed Blockey’s well-known — 
Stout, as obtained from 21 Duke street, St. James’s, and find it to be a 
genuine, most wholesome, and highly nourishing beverage, less beats and. 
consequently more digestible ce ae Stout in ‘general. a 

lened) ‘ 
‘¢ ARTHUR in Hassart, M.D., Rondon: Analyst of) “The | 
Lancet’ Sanitary Commission,” 


| Casks of 44, 6, 9, and 18 gallons, at 1s. 8d. per gallon; 3s. per dozen pint me 
os. ane arts: —RAGGETT, late BLockzy, No. 21 Duke ateeh St. James's. 


Established 100 years. 
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J. W. N. BREWER’S THERAPEUTIC AND SPECIAL 


PREPARATIONS. 


Liq. Ferri Peracetatis. - Lig. Ferri Peracetatis Glacial. 
Liq. Ferri et Quine Pesaretatis. 


The best Remedy for Anemia, Chlorosis, Neuralgia, etc. ete. 

Dose, five to ten minims in water; full dose, twenty minims. 

These Preparations hold in solution a much larger quantity of the Peroxide 
of Iron than is contained in the Tr. Ferri Sesquichlor. of the London Phar- 
macopeia. It is also more agreeable to the palate and possesses the additional 
recommendation of not causing any constitutional disarrangement, and of being 
perfectly harmless to the Teeth. 

Lig. Copaiba Alkalinus (Alkaline Solution of Copaiba), combined with 
Nitric Ether, Juice of Henbane, ete. etc. 

* * This preparation is perfectly miscible in water and free from all 
unpleasantness. . 

God-Liver Glein. 

ee », Phosphorized. | . 
Bs 5, Medicated with Quinine, Bromine, Iodine, ete. ete. 

Granulated Effervescent Carbonate of Iron Salt. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen (Ten Volumes). 

Oleo-Resin of Cubebs, 

Syrups of the Biphosphates and Hyphosphites of Iron, ete. 

Prepared by 

J. W. N. BREWER, PHARMACEUTIST, 5 Liverpool street, London, E.C. 

Attention given to all inquiries, 


MATICO CAPSULES AND VEGETABLE INJECTION. 


(PIPER ANGUSTIFOLIA.) 


This remedy promptly cures chronic gleet, leucorrheea, and catarrhal affec- 
tions of the bladder. Its efficacy has been fully proved by experiments in all 
the hospitals of Paris, and found superior to that of the copaiva capsules, and 
of the various preparations of cubebs.— Vide ‘Union Médicale,’ 18 May, 
1861,-—22 March, 1862; ‘Gazette des Hopitaux,’ 22 February, 1861; ‘ Bul- 
letin Thérapeutique,’ May, 1861, &c. , : 

These Capsules are filled with a mixture of the Essential Oil of Matico and 
Balsam of Copaiva, and the envelope consists of gluten. This procedure — 
entirely removes the disagreeable flavour of copaiva, and the medicine never 
repeats. The activity of the curative agent is also increased, and one or twe 
phials are in general sufficient for the cure of discharges of long standing. 

In recent cases, the dose is 8 to 12 capsules daily, and in more rebellious 
forms of the disease, 16 to 20 are required in the twenty-four hours. 

The Matico Injection is prepared by distillation and saturation. Two or 
three injections should be performed daily at all stages of the affection, and 
even during the acute period. Alone, this local treatment is often successful 
when resorted to from the first. 

Wholesale Depot in Paris, 7 Rue dela Feuillade, Grimaultand Co., Chemists. 
London : Newbury and Sons, 45 St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and Pereau, 11 Moor- 

-€ate street, E.C. 


MANUFACTURE OF COVERED WIRE FOR 
ELECTRICITY. 
MORIN, 14 rue Pavée-Saint-Andre, 
Purvey«~ to the College of France, to the Faculty of Medicine, and the 
_ Hospitals of Paris. 
Improved apparatuses of various systems for the application of medical 
electricity. 


EDWIN CHERON. 
416 Rue Saint-Honoré, Paris. 
General commission merchant. Agent for the purchase and sale of patent 
medicines, surgical instruments, &e., Ke. ) 
(a 
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TUBE’'S ANTI-ASTHMATIQUES LEVASSEUR 


for the instantaneous cessation of the suffocation, of the oppression, and even 
for the complete cure of the asthma (after some months). 


Sold by the Inventor, 19 Rue de la Monnaic, Paris, formerly Pharmacy 


Probiquet (a Member of the Académie de Medicine, and Professor at the Ecole 
de Pharmacie. 


Sold by W. JOZEAU, Apothecary, 49 Haymarket, London. 








APPROUVE PAR LAGADEMIE DE MEDECINE. 
AUTORISE PAR CIRCULAIRE SPECIALE DU MINISTRE. 
eg RE SEA ST NS TS IE LTT LS IT 


One may read page 200 of the ‘Annuaire’ de 1858, de M. le Professor 
BOUCHARDAT :— - 

‘‘Now in almost all the cases for which ferruginous preparations are 
indicated, and, as the greatest number of Physicians, I employ Quevenne’s 
Iron, and I give the dose of 0.09 to 0.10 centigrammes at the prineipal 
meal ; each Sweetmeat contains 0.09 of Iron, each measure in dose 0.10. 

‘“<Quevenne’s Iron, according to the Report of the Academy (22nd August, 
1854), is of all the ferruginous preparations the one which introduces the. 
greatest quantity of Iron into the gastric juice, and it is also among the 
most active.” 


One may read. in the Preface and page 197 of the ‘Annuaire (1857) de 
M. BoUGHARDAT :— 

“‘ Reduced iron is always the preparation in vogue, but if the iron, which is 
furnished by a great many manufacturers, is not chemically pure, it is not the 
game thing, for the Quevenne’s iron which | consider as the best, the most 
agreeable of all the ferruginous preparations ; it is also one of the cheapest, 
for a decanter of 3 fes. 90 has always been sufficient to cure.” . 


Quevenne’s Iron owes its superiority to a very great fabrication, peculiar 
gare and long habit. 
Our produce has no taste; it must be taken during the meals. It cures 
Chlorosis, Amenorrho:, and all illness for which iron is required. 
As a warrant of pureness, you must require the Quevenne’s seal and the 
above stamp of fabrication. 
Le fer. Quevenne is sold by decanters containing hundred measures, 
3s. ; ditte, 200 Sweetmeats (Iron, 0.09), 9s. ; ditto, 100, 8s. 
London : JOZEAU, 49 Haymarket. 
Paris: E. GENEVOIRE, Pharmacien, Rue des Beaux Arts 14, & Paris, 


ROYERS ELECTRO-MAGNETIC PAPER 


The numerous Physicians who have given a trial to this new pxper plaster, 
agree that it affords the simplest and safest means of effecting active and 
beneficial counter-irritation in the many cases which require this kind of 
treatment : as, for instance, in rheumatic pains, catarrhal affections of the 
organs of respiration, ete.—Price 2s. 3d. the roll. - ec 

Sold by ROYER, Chemist, 225 Rue St. Martin, Paris, and JOZEAU, 
Chemist, 49 Haymarket, London. 
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Art. 6240. 


Efficacy of Oxygen Baths in Senile Gangrene.—Practical 
Value of the Pulverisation of Medicated Fluids.—Imper- 
forate Anus; Mr. Guersant’s Procedure.—Abnormal Anus 
Opening into the Vagina.—Chaps of the Nipple; Local 
Remedies Injurious to the Infant; Dangers of Nipple- 
Shields Manufactured with Adulterated Caoutchouc. 


In another part of the present number (Art. 6253), our 
readers will find the particulars of a communication made by 
Professor Laugier, to the Academy of Sciences, on the Efficacy 
of Baths of Oxygen-gas in Senile Gangrene. The learned 
surgeon of the Hotel-Dieu, after referring to the theoretic data 
on which the medication is founded, stated that he had resorted 
to the method in two cases; the subjects were aged respec- 
tively seventy-five and seventy-six years, and in neither was 
any anatomical change in the circulating system apparent on 
the closest examination. The pulsation of the dorsalis pedis 
artery was perfectly distinct in both instances, and there was 
no reason to suspect disease of the coats of this blood-vessel. 
The mortification was for two years and a half preceded by 
considerable pain in the foot, especially at the instep, and 
beneath the second toe. 

The only treatment adopted consisted in placing the foot for 
one hour every day in a bath of oxygen gas, by means of a 
very simple and easily-constructed apparatus. 

The gas was generated in a retort, containing chlorate of 
potash, and communicating by a bent tube, with a phial in 
which it passed through water; thence another tube, safely 
luted, conducted the oxygen into an ox-bladder. The latter was 
supplied with two other orifices, one for the admission of the 
foot, the other for the escape of the superfluous gas. An 
India-rubber band tightly fixed the bladder to the ankle, and 
the heating apparatus was a common spirit-lamp. 

After five or six days’ treatment, the pains decreased, the 
gangrenous patches contracted and assumed a roseate hue, and 
in a very short time, all pain and tenderness entirely dis- 
appeared. The second patient is still under treatment, but the 
first, who was admitted into the Hétel-Dieu on the 17th of 
March, has left the Hospital. At the beginning of April, the 
eliminative process was far advanced. On the 10th, the eschar 
fell away, exposing a superficial and healthy-looking wound, 
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The oxygen baths were persevered in, and complete cicatrisa- 
tion was effected on the 24th of April. 


— The inhalation of pulverised fluids, a question on which 
Mr. Poggiale presented four months ago to the Academy of 
Medicine a report, of which we published an abstract, has 
again given rise to a brief discussion, 

After complimenting the learned reporter on the precision 
and perfect fairness of his statement of the facts, Mr. Durand- 
Fardel examined the principles which regulate the various 
procedures of inhalation ; comparing pulverisation with the 
latter, he endeavoured to establish the amount of utility of the 
method in the treatment of thoracic disease. M. Démarquay’s 
experiments tending to show the penetration, in animals, of a 
pulverised solution of sesquichloride of iron into the minutest 
divisions of the bronchi, and into the intimate texture of the 
lung, are,in Mr. Durand-Fardel’s opinion, far from conclusive. 
What is true for the rabbit may not be equally true for the 
human subject ; and if pulverised fluids do actually penetrate 
beyond the trachea, it is probable that they undergo changes 
of temperature and of composition, calculated materially to 
affect their curative properties. The orator further remarked, 
in confirmation of this view of the matter, that from all the 
clinical experiments on record, the benefits of the method 
would appear to be limited to affections of the mouth, fauces, 
larynx, and trachea. Hence, Mr. Durand-Fardel concludes, 
that, for the deeper seated-organs, it is more rational to have 
recourse to the inspiration of vapours and gases, which alone 
can be placed in immediate contact with the mucous lining of 
the bronchi. 

The inhalation of pulverised fluids, even confined within 
these bounds, is a most valuable resource, highly creditable to 
the inventor, Mr. Sales-Girons, but further experiment will, 
perhaps, extend the range of its applications. We indulged 
for a moment in the hope that Mr. Trousseau would adduce in 
support of this anticipation, some instances of a nature to 
show that although medicated spray does not, perhaps, actually 
reach the bronchial divisions without loss of heat or chemical 
change, it may possibly exercise on the more deep-seated parts 
of the respiratory organs, an indirect action of a beneficial 
description. To our great regret, the learned Professor did 
not entertain this aspect of the question. He addressed the 
Academy after Mr. Durand-Fardel, merely confirming that 
gentleman’s observations, and briefly alluded to the good 
effects of Mr. Sales-Girons’ method in granular angina, oedema 
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glottidis, specific laryngitis, but refrained from expatiating 
more at large on the pathology of diseases of the organs of 
respiration. 

“The inhalation of pulverised mineral waters,” said the 
Professor, ‘is productive of most remarkable therapeutic 
effects. I have, for my part, found it especially beneficial in 
granular angina, a disease termed in England Clergyman’s 
sore-throat, frequently observed in singers, public speakers, 
and in all professions which require active voval exertions. 
An eminent singer, who has bestowed much attention on 
scientific inquiries on the functions of the larynx, Mr. Bataille, 
has availed himself of this mode of treatment with the 
greatest success, and it has enabled him to resume a dis- 
tinguished and profitable career, which he had for a time been 
compelled to interrupt. 

“Twelve months ago, a woman who had been admitted into 
the Hdétel-Dieu, for small-pox, was suddenly seized with 
cedema of the glottis; the symptoms were so urgent that life 
was immediately imperilled, and I requested Mr. Robert to 
perform tracheotomy ; before resorting to the knife, I thought 
it advisable, however, to give a trial to the inhalation of a 
pulverised solution of tannin ; the relief was so instantaneous 
that the operation was postponed ; the inspiration of the 
pulverised fluid was repeated at short intervals, and on the 
very same evening a perfect cure was effected. , 

“J was enabled quite recently to prolong, by the same pro- 
cedure, the life of another patient suffering from tuberculosis, 
who also was attacked with cedema of the glottis; she was a 
pregnant woman on the eve of labour ; the method referred to 
saved her for the time, and enabled her to reach the period of 
parturition. 

“In syphilitic disease of the larynx, I have also found this 
medication most beneficial.” 

We may now, therefore, positively assert that the pulverisa- 
tion of medicated fluids supplies the practitioner with a 
perfectly original and efficacious method of treatment, in 
laryngeal and “pharyngeal affections. With regard to the 
bronchi and lungs, the effectual agency of the medication 
requires further experimental demonstration, and if it is con- 
firmed by facts, it will become the duty of clinical observers, 
to describe with all desirable precision, its mode of action, 
effects, indications, and disadvantages, and to compare its power 
in the treatment of thoracic disease, with that of the other 
methods of exhibition of mineral waters. 
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— At the Society of Surgery, Mr.. Depaul’ presented an 
infant, who supples an illustration of the good effects of 
simple incision in cases of occlusion of the anus. When the 
eperation was performed the child was three days old, the 
abdomen was distended and sonorous in front, but dull on 
percussion at the sides, especially in the left iliac fossa. On 
introduction of the finger into the cul-de-sac, which occupied 
the place of the natural orifice of the intestine, a membrane 
about five lines in thickness was felt, protruding slightly ; 
during the screams of the infant it was the seat of obscure 
fluctuation. The operation consisted in puneture with a 
narrow bistoury guided along the finger. Mr. Depaul then 
enlarged the aperture on the sides and at the back. The 
immediate escape of gas, and subsequently of meconium 
testified to the success of the procedure. 

In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Trélat commended the 
diagnostic measures adopted by Mr. Depaul; percussion of the 
colon may supply useful information as to the extent of the 
occlusion. With regard to the operation itself, the results 
would, in his opinion, have been even more satisfactory, had 
the intestine been brought down, and attached to the skin. 

Mr. Guersant next addressed the meeting, and dessribed as 
follows the procedure he recommends, and the instruments he 
das used in similar cases. 

After ascertaining the degree of protrusion at the perineum, 
the surgeon, if the infant is of the male sex, removes the 
contents of the bladder, and leaves the catheter in the urethra, 
in order to use it for the purpose of separating the urinary 
reservoir from the rectum. In little girls, the urime should 
also be drawn off, and the catheter inserted into the vagina, 
in order to increase the distance between the intestine and 
uterus, which is thus raised in the direction of the symphysis 
pubis. These preliminary measures having been completed, 
the actual operation should be proceeded with, and a small 
grooved trochar, incurvated so as to correspond with the con- 
cavity of the sacrum, should be inserted in front of the os 
coccygis, along the curvilinear course of the bones. When 
the intestine is supposed to have been reached, the blade is 
_ withdrawn, and if meconium escapes through the canula, a 
rod bearing a screw at its distal extremity, is adapted to the 
latter. The rod and canula, thus connected, form a convenient 
conductor in case further incision be required, or may be used 
for the purpose of placing an India-rubber tube in the 
rectum. 
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This procedure enables the surgeon, if he thinks fit, to 
introduce, after the removal of the canula, an instrument 
which Messrs. Bonnafont and Guersant have both been long 
in the habit of using to stretch the foreskin in the operation 
of phymosis, in order to grasp and draw down the extremity 
of the intestine, in case it should be desirable to secure it, 
after careful dissection, to the skin. The enlargement of the 
aperture made by the trochar, should be proceeded with as 
follows: The knife should be passed along the groove existing 
on the concavity of the trochar, which can readily be turned 
to the sides or back. 

Finally, the operator should be provided with a small 
syringe, fitting into the canula; an injection can thus be 
made, and the inspissated meconium diluted in such a manner 
as to allow of its free egress. 

This injection should never be attempted without the assist- 
ance of the canula, because, as Mr. Richet remarked, the 
fluid might otherwise pass into the cellular structures of the 
pelvis. 

Mr. Morel-Lavallée, the president, having inquired if Mr. 
Guersant had often resorted to this modus operandi, was in- 
formed by the learned member, that he had frequently and 
successfully operated in this manner. When the puncture 
has thus been performed, said the Professor of the Hospital 
for Infancy, it is much easier to dissect the rectum and bring 
it down so as to fix it to the skin and prevent contraction. 
The freedom of the orifice should be further insured by the 
daily introduction of the little finger, a proceeding of obvious 
utility. 


— We may also notice an interesting case, in which the 
intestine opened by a narrow sinus in front of the hymen, at 
the lower part of the vulva. The particulars were related to . 
the Society of Surgery, and we extract the following details 
from the minutes of the proceedings of that Association, pub- 
lished in the Union Médicale. 

The subject was an infant, born on the 7th of May, 1860, to 
visit whom. Dr. Berrut was summoned to Marseilles on the 
11th of the same month. The meconium oozed through the 
narrow aperture we have mentioned, and its escape had been 
facilitated by injections of warm water. 

A grooved conductor was inserted into the tract, and its 
extremity was distinctly felt at the perineum; the surgeon 
performed an incision on the mesial line, in an extent of two- 
thirds of an inch, terminating at the spot usually occupied by 
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the anus, and a transverse cut was also made at the anterior 
part of the longitudinal division. Mr. Berrut ascertained that, 
by this operation, he had exposed the intestine, which 
deviating from its natural course, was incurvated forwards. 
At afew lines from the aperture of the tract, he opened the 
intestine in four-fifths of its circumference, and drawing it 
down, secured it by five sutures, to the section of the skin. 

These proceedings occupied a considerable time, and were 
interrupted by violent convulsions. Primary union was, how- 
ever, safely effected between the rectum and the integument, 
and the ligatures were withdrawn on the sixth or seventh day. 
The intestine discharged its contents freely and frequently ; 
the mucous membrane protruded slightly, and on the most 
superficial contact, feecal matter escaped, a part of the hquid 
excrement making its way at the same time through the vulvar 
sinus. 

After an interval of four months, as the child was pro- 
gressing favourably, Mr. Berrut divided transversely the 
portion of the rectum attached to the fistular orifice; he 
performed a mere section, without resorting to suture, and 
also incised the remaining portion of the tract, from the 
recently separated region of the rectum to the vulvar aperture. 
The wound healed without difficulty. 

In the course of a month, however, the anus contracted in 
so powerful a manner, that the functions of the bowel became 
again imperilled. Large tents were introduced, but caused 
such evident distress, that they were perforce abandoned. 
Mr. Berrut then had recourse to polished wooden rods, which 
he himself inserted twice a day for a minute at a time. Sub- 
sequently the father of the infant undertook this little operation, 
and passed three times a day the dilator, gradually increasing 
its size, and lengthening the time of its application. ‘This 
method in the space of four months, completely overcame the 
constriction, and the motions became easy and regular. The 
contents of the intestine are now retained by the natural con- 
traction of the sphincter, and escape only under the influence 
of expulsive efforts. 


— Public attention has of late been called to a point of 
some interest connected with the welfare of new-born infants, 
namely, to the poisonous action exercised on the nursling by 
various local remedies employed for chaps of the nipple, and 
to feeding-bottles and nipple shields of india-rubber contain- 
ing metallic oxides. , 

At a recent meeting of the medical society of the hospitals, 
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Mr. Guérard pointed out the dangers for the infant of a popu- 
lar method adopted for the cure of sore breast. The remedy 
consists in embrocations over the nipple with a fluid of 
unknown composition, the part being afterwards covered with 
a thin cap of lead, which is left as long as possible in situ, the 
patient carefully abstaining at the same time from any lotion 
of the breast. Mr. Guérard has remarked that the metallic 
plate shortly becomes covered with a layer of carbonate or 
acetate of lead, due to its contact with the acidified milk, and 
as very minute doses of any preparation of lead may occasion 
colics or cerebral symptoms, the d&nger to the child is obvious, 
if it takes the breast under these circumstances. 

Teats, nipple-shields, the stoppers of feeding-bottles in 
vulcanised india-rubber, are in certain cases objectionable for 
the same reason. Dr. Eulemberg, a german hygienist of con- 
siderable celebrity, was the first who invited attention to the 
fact. Having noticed that some infants seemed reluctant to 
take these appliances into their mouths, that others, after 
having been nursed in this manner, suffered from vomiting, or 
other disturbances of the digestive organs, Mr. Eulemberg 
caused the caoutchoue employed in the fabrication of these 
instruments to be analysed by an able chemist, Mr. Richter, 
who demonstrated the presence of twenty per cent. of oxide 
of zinc in the india-rubber submitted to his inspection. The 
Annales @ Hygiene, on the other hand, supply us with the 
results of experiments performed at Duisbourg on the same 
substance, which fully confirm Mr. Richter’s statement. Cer- 
tain nipple-shields yielded as much as fifty per cent. of a 
mixture of chalk and oxide of zinc, in others, thirty-eight 
and thirty-five per cent. was discovered, and in some eighteen 
per cent. of carbonate of lead. ‘The Royal Medical College 
of the Rhenish provinces reported accordingly, and denounced 
the use of vulcanised caoutchouc containing oxides of lead or 
of zinc as extremely dangerous. At Dusseldorf and Berlin 
(July and August, 1861), the authorities ordered the shops 
where these objects are exposed, for sale, to be visited by 
inspectors, and threatened the persons engaged in the trade 
with severe penalties in case commodities of this description, 
manufactured with adulterated india-rubber, were in future 
offered to the public. 

Vulcanised caoutchouc, 7 ¢, caoutchoue combined with 
various proportions of sulphur, requires the addition of no 
other ingredient for the development of the properties that 
make it valuable. But, as it is sold by weight, some manufac- 
turers do not seruple to add, besides the sulphuret of carbon and 
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chloride of sulphur used in the preparation, other less innocent 
compounds, suchas oxide of zinc, carbonate of lead, sulphuret of 
antimony, and evena mixture of sulphurand sulphuret of arsenic. 

After pointing out the evil, the decrees promulgated on 
the subject indicate the remedy by describing the physical 
characteristics of teats made of pure caoutchouc. The latter 
present one or two visible sutures ; their section is even, brown 
and shining ; they are thin and elastic, and their texture is 
semi-transparent and brownish. The teats manufactured with 
adulterated caoutchouc have no joining; their section is dull, 
greyish, and dotted with white specks; they are thicker, 
unelastic and perfectly opaque. Another important difference 
is that the former float, and the latter sink when placed in water. 

It is not impossible that Mr. Guérard’s apprehensions with 
regard to the secret remedy he has denounced, or that the 
accusations brought forward against adulterated india-rubber, 
may be somewhat exaggerated. But when competent, 
sagacious, and experienced men warn us of a peril, it is but 
proper to take note of their suggestions, and to act with 
caution. With regard to teats and nipple-shields, the diseri- 
mination between those that are innocuous, and those which 
may be injurious is easy. As to the leaden cap, although it is 
left tn setu forty-eight hours only, it is safer to prohibit its use 
altogether, and to resort to Mr. Legroux’s excellent protective 
appliance, consisting in the formation of an artificial epidermis, 
calculated to resist all the efforts of suction, and which may 
be termed the true antidote of chaps of the nipple. (a) 


(a) Gold-beater’s skin, says Mr. Bouchutin his Hygiene dela Premiére 
Lnfance, is a substance well calculated to answer the required purpose, 
but it must be agglutinated with a substance insoluble in saliva, milk, 
or perspiration. Collodion rendered elastic by the addition of ten drops 
of castor-oil, and twenty-two drops of essenceof turpentine to the ounce, 
is an appropriate agglutinant. 

Mr. Bouchut then reproduces verbatim Mr. Legroux’s description of 
his plan of operation. 

‘* A thin layer of elastic collodion should be spread in a radius of 
about fifteen lines around the nipple, and a piece of gold-beater’s skin, 
perforated in several places with a pin, should be laid over. The 
collodion must not be applied over the nipple, as its contact would be 
productive of considerable pain. 

‘* When it is necessary to nurse the child, the appliance should first 
be moistened with a little sugar and water, in order to restore its soft- 
ness ; the gold-beater’s skin accommodates itself to the enlargement of 
the organ to which it continues to afford effective protection, and the 
sores and chaps generally heal in a few days.” 

Legroux further remarked, that in several cases of inflammatory 
swelling consequent on the disease of the nipples, this plan, by per- 
mitting lactation to be continued, hal brought about a cure in a very 
short time.—THE EDITOR 
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ART. 6241. 
LA CHARITE. 
(MR. BEAU’S WARDS.) 


Favourable Influence of Antimonial Cholera on the Progress 
of Typhoid.—Acrodynia; Sulphurous Baths. —Stercoral 
Collection; Deceptive Appearances resembling Hematocele. 


Although Mr. Beau prescribes medicine with a very 
sparing hand in general, those who attend his visits at La 
Charité, cannot fail to remark how frequently he takes advan- 
tage of the therapeutic effects of the tartar-emetic and 
ipecacuanha mixture. 

The diseases observed in hospital, being in great part 
developed under the influence of the physical and moral 
destitution too common among the working classes, often 
present, as a prominent or secondary element, a dyspeptic con- 
dition which often assumes the characters of gastric disturb- 
ance, and imperatively calls for the exhibition of emetics. 
The therapeutic action of this class of remedies is propor- 
tionate to the amount of bilious matter rejected by the 
stomach, and copious emesis always relieves, when it does 
not entirely cure, the symptoms. Even without interrogating 
the patient, the physician can perceive, by the improvement 
in his countenance, that the emetic was the proper medicine 
to prescribe. This method speedily restores appetite, when 
the drug has acted with sufficient energy ; in the contrary 
case, the results are less gratifying. When a sufficient 
quantity of bile has not been rejected, the object of treat- 
ment is defeated. 

It sometimes happens, on the other hand, that the emetic 
action has been powerful, and yet amelioration does not 
follow ; indeed, the drawn face, and sunken eyes of the patient 
clearly indicate an aggravation of his condition. In these 
cases, the physician is usually informed that after copious 
emesis, frequent stools have been passed. This is a most 
interesting form of artificial cholera, which may be called 
antimonial doubtless unimportant; when compared to the 
Asiatic form of the complaint, but which would rapidly 
assumed the gravity of the latter, if the use of emetics was 
persevered in. Symptoms of this description speedily subside 
when the medicine is discontinued. 
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This variety of cholera yields spontaneously, an assertion 
illustrated once more by the history of a patient recently 
admitted into the wards, of which the following is a brief 
abstract : 


The subject of the case was a man suffering from feverish- 
ness, loss of appetite, and erratic pains in the joints ; it was 
difficult to say whether these were the premonitory symptoms 
of eruptive, typhoid, or rheumatic fever, but, as the principal 
morbid manifestations were fever and articular pain, Mr. Beau 
exhibited sulphate of quinine as an arterial sedative. No 
improvement whatever followed in the course of the next 
twenty-four hours, and as the signs of gastric disturbance 
were then, on the contrary, better marked, Mr. Beau pre- 
scribed the following antimonial mixture : 


Kk Antimonii potassio-tartratis, gr. ij. ; 
Pulv. Ipecacuanhe, )j.; 
Aque, 3iv. 


To be taken in two doses, with an interval of ten minutes. 
This medicine, exhibited on the 3rd of May, brought on 
severe symptoms of antimonial cholera, but on the morrow, 
spontaneous improvement took place. On the 5th, appetite 
was, in some measure, restored, and an eruption of varioloid 
made its appearance. 

This is a singular and interesting form of cholera. It 
never proves fatal, but is especially deserving of attention, 
inasmuch as it occasionally checks suddenly the development 
of diseases which might have an unfavourable issue. ‘Thus, 
Mr. Beau has, on several occasions, remarked at hospital 
Cochin, that it arrested at once the progress of incipient 
typhoid. Direct incompatibility of the two diseases with each 
other is not, of course, susceptible of positive demonstration, 
but it is an instructive and important fact that in cases in 
which typhoid fever was undeniably present that pyrexia was 
entirely suppressed, by the violent commotion consequent on 
the exhibition of powerful emetics. 


— We noticed, among other interesting cases in Mr. Beau’s 
wards, a patient, aged thirty, who suffers from acrodynia. 

Outwardly, this‘woman presents no signs of ill-health ; she 
appears even inclined to stoutness, but to estimate at its 
proper value this external characteristic of a sound condition, 
it should always be compared with the former state of the 
individual, a method which sometimes leads to the discovery 
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that the apparent embonpoint is in fact but an attenuation 
of the system. Such was the case in this instance. 

Two years ago, the subject of the present remarks, enjoyed 
perfect health, and was stouter than at present. At the age 
of twenty-one, she underwent much mental suffering, which, 
as usual, exercised an immediately unfavourable influence on 
the stomach. Dyspeptic symptoms, of various forms, set in, 
such as gastralgia, flatulence, pyrosis, yawning, uncertainty of 
appetite, a sense of epigastric weight, etc. In a secondary 
manner, she became subject to intercostal neuralgia, sharp 
lancing pains being experienced in the sides, and the intercostal 
nerves being especially tender between the shoulders in the 
spinal region. Gastric dyspneea and guttural dysphagia fol- 
lowed, a combination of symptoms fairly representing hysteria, 
although no convulsive attacks supervened. She ultimately 
lost both flesh and colour, and became anzemic. 

This is the history of many patients, and under similar 
circumstances, various forms of diathesis are readily developed, 
either from the agency of causes inherent in the individual 
himself, or extraneous and hostile in their nature. If a pre- 
disposition to tuberculosis had lurked in the system in the 
present case, this woman would most probably have become 
consumptive. She escaped this contingency, and may be 
considered fortunate in having passed unscathed through so 
dangerous an ordeal; but an affection of a different order lay 
in wait for her. In consequence of the dyspeptic and 
debilitated state gradually induced, doubtless assisted by a 
special idiosyncrasy, a spasmodic and rheumatic affection of 
the interossei muscles set in. Contraction of these structures 
first began in the hand, but has since yielded, and for the last 
three months, the patient has complained of pain in the legs 
and feet. She at first found it impossible to stand, the plantar 
region became exquisitely tender, and the skin of that part 
was found, on inspection, of a pale roseate hue, and covered 
with myriads of droplets of perspiration. 

At first, the case might have been mistaken for one of mere 
cutaneous neuralgia, but further examination established its 
true nature, and showed it to be an instance of a well-specified 
disease, known under the denomination of acrodynia. 

This complaint, which had doubtless existed before in a 
sporadic form, suddenly assumed the characters of an epidemic 
in the year 1828. It appeared in schools, asylums, and 
barracks, and isolated cases were likewise observed in Paris. 
It occupied the hands, feet, or shoulders, lasted four or five 
months and more, and, occasionally, induced permanent 
paralysis. It was sometimes complicated by the presence of 
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cedema or erythema. In many patients, it co-existed with 
gastric disturbance, and yielded -to measures calculated to 
relieve the latter. Seven years since, Mr. Beau had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the disease in a cattle-driver, who, at 
night, suffered so violently from acrodynia of the feet, that 
his rest was utterly broken, and his screams were unappeasable ; 
appetite was entirely destroyed, delirium and death followed, 
but dissection failed in pointing out any appreciable anato- 
mical change. 

This termination is fortunately unusual; acrodynia, when 
uncomplicated, has seldom a fatal issue. In the patient now 
alluded to, the intensity of the symptoms is moderate, and 
their persistency is perhaps due to the unsatisfactory general 
condition of her system. The local sedative applications 
which habitually give relief in similar cases have, however, 
here entirely failed, and sulphurous baths have, on the con- 
trary, been productive of benefit. They will, therefore, be 
persevered in, but in this disease the practitioner must 
cautiously feel his way, and test the efficacy of various modes 
of treatment ; electricity, chloroform, bawme tranquille (vide 
p. 146, vol. 1. Engl, Edit.), or sulphurous baths must be tried 
in succession, until the remedy most appropriate to the require- 
ments of each case has been discovered. 


— A girl, aged twenty, was also admitted into the same 
wards for symptoms of an obscure character, which she had 
suffered from for a month. On examination, dyspepsia and 
amenorrhcea, together with extreme constipation, were ascer- 
tained to exist. Her bowels had not been relieved for up- 
wards of thirty days. Mr. Beau, by attentive percussion, 
detected considerable dulness in the left ihac region, and the 
tenderness of the abdomen, on pressure, was such as to suggest: 
at first the idea of hematocele. The symptoms, however, 
being also indicative of stercoral accumulation, the Professor 
at once prescribed aperients, which were rejected by the 
stomach. Enemas containing croton-oil were then resorted to, 
and some slight relief having followed the first injection, the 
treatment was continued with sustained good effects. In 
the course of a week the tumour gradually decreased, and 
finally disappeared almost entirely. A laxative was then ex- 
hibited, which met with no obstruction, and a complete cure 
was effected in a few days. 

We shall revert to this subject on another occasion. Our 
object at present is merely to illustrate the utility of at once 
meeting the urgent indication arising from protracted con- 
stipation, in cases of abdominal disease of a dubious character. 
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ART. 6242. 
HOSPITAL OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


(PROFESSOR NELATON’S WARDS.) 
Treatment of Morbus Coxe. 


Mr. Nélaton concluded his course for the winter session by 
a few lectures on morbus coxe, a disease common in childhood 
and youth ; the management of the affection is better under- 
stood since the publications of Bonnet of Lyons, on the 
subject, and deserves all the attention of surgeons. 

Five paramount indications must be met—viz. : 

1. To relieve the affection of the joint in which the 
mischief has originated. 

2. To prevent the deviations and displacements consequent 
on the arthropathy. 

3. To rectify such deviations or displacements, two distinct 
things, when in the absence or in spite of all previous treat- 
ment, they have been induced. 

4, To remove complications. 

5. To restore the movement of the joint after protracted 
immobility. 

The first indication requires general measures appropriate to 
the removal of the predominant diathesis, and a local treat- 
ment in which the leeching and cupping, formerly so popular, 
are now replaced by tincture of iodine and the actual cautery. 
We seldom have to deal with the early stages of coxalgia. 
When surgeons are consulted, local or general bloodletting are 
very seldom expedient. Pomades and liniments are scarcely 
more profitable, but, being innocuous, may be resorted to. The 
reiterated application of tincture of iodine over the diseased 
joint is a method possessed of positive efficacy. The parts 
should be painted over every day for five or six days in suc- 
cession, until the epidermis peels off. The operation may 
then be discontinued, and again reverted to when the skin has 
healed. This remedy is one from which, according to Mr. 
Nélaton, beneficial results may be expected ; but, when it has 
failed, the Professor resorts neither to blisters, which are 
painful and of doubtful efficacy, nor to moxas, but has at 
once recourse to the actual cautery. 

The olive-shaped cautery, at white heat, is the best. During 
anesthetic sleep, nine or ten longitudinal eschars should be 
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established in the vicinity of the trochanter major. The lines 
should be drawn at intervals of an inch, and a metallic ruler 
will be found useful and convenient for the purpose. This 
appliance secures the safety, promptness, and depth of the 
cauterisation, and spares the patient unnecessary suffering. 
The most distressing consequence of the operation is not the 
necessarily deep scarification produced by contact with the 
heated iron, but the inefficient and superficial burns in the 
second and third degrees, inflicted by the radiation of heat... 
-Cauterisation, thus performed, is a most powerful remedial 
agent, especially in relapses of a local inflammatory character. 
Although a patient may be progressing favourably, he may 
catch cold from accidental exposure, and the joint again 
become painful; as the fruits of persevering treatment would 
be imperilled, cauterisation is then appropriate. If the other 
measures, which we shall presently enumerate, fail in restoring 
the previously satisfactory condition of the part, in the course 
of six weeks or two months the actual cautery should again be 
applied. Shorter intervals are unnecessary, because in the 
human subject, as in the horse, the operation produces slowly 
its full effects, and sufficient time should be allowed for their 
manifestation. Two months should, therefore, be permitted to 
elapse between the first cauterisation and the second, and three 
months between the second and the third. 

In a former number (Art. 5986), we have explained the 
method of dotted cauterisation, Mr. J. Guérin exclusively 
resorts to in arthralgia, and which this eminent practitioner de- 
scribes as highly beneficial. Professor Nelaton opines, however, 
that it is not sufficiently powerful, and seldom has recourse to 
it except in the mildest and most recent cases of morbus coxe. 

The first duty of the practitioner in this disease, is to arrest 
its further progress, by placing the joint in perfect immobility ; 
by so doing another highly-important indication is also 
satisfied—namely, the deviation of the hip and the consequent 
displacement of the bones are prevented. or this purpose 
Bonnet’s apparatus may be used, which fixes the lumbar region 
of the body, the pelvis, and lower extremities, leaving the 
region of the sacrum and anus uncovered. This contrivance 
entirely prevents all movement in the articulation, but does 
not perfectly adapt itself to the small of the back. So longas 
the pain lasts, the patient remains in the groove, which is the 
most sedative of all applications. This apparatus is, however, 
expensive ; a cheap and efficient substitute will be found in 
the appliance imagined by M. Guersant, a description and 
figure of which we supplied in a former number (Art. 5951.) 
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Whatever system be adopted, the limb should lie in a parallel 
direction with the healthy leg, or, to speak more accurately, 
with the axis of the body. Mr. Malgaigne alters this prin- 
ciple, and recommends the thigh to be placed in exaggerated 
abduction, as the tendency to adduction, the most unfavour- 
able of all the displacements to which the hip-joint is liable, 
is almost unconquerable. 

Let us now suppose the deviation to have taken place; it 
must be rectified, and here Bonnet’s precepts may be usefully 
applied. This practitioner displayed in cases of the kind an 
extraordinary amount of temerity. No difficulties could quail 
his courage ; he would fearlessly destroy all attachments, and 
resorted, if necessary, to the most violent procedures to restore 
the femur to its place. After the exhibition of anesthetics, 
he would firmly grasp the thigh, the pelvis being fixed on a 
padded board, and in one operation, which seldom lasted less 
than a quarter or half an hour, he would cause the bone to 
execute the most extensive movements. Bonnet was an 
athletic personage, of an earnest disposition, and perfectly 
convinced of the soundness of his doctrines—hence the great 
energy of his proceedings in the delicate circumstances alluded 
to. If the muscular resistance was unconquerable, he un- 
hesitatingly resorted to the knife, and frequently divided the 
tendons of the adductor muscles. 

Mr. Nelaton acknowledges that these manipulations inspired 
him with some dismay. This treatment was instituted in 
many cases, both in hospital and in private practice, during 
Mr. Bonnet’s short residence in Paris, and in several a cure 
was effected without accident. But in other instances, par- 
ticularly at the Hospital of the School of Medicine, untoward 
results were observed. A convalescent child, in whom spon- 
taneous dislocation had been induced by morbus coxarius, was 
placed under Bonnet’s care, and underwent the treatment we 
have described ; deep-seated abscesses followed, sinuses formed, 
and death was the consequence. In another patient the ad- 
ductor muscles were divided, extravasation of blood took 
place, and the case likewise ended fatally from the effects of 
putrid decomposition. Bonnet, it is true, declared that in his 
opinion, the abscesses existed in a latent state previously to 
his intervention ; but this was mere equivocation, an evasive 
answer by no means acceptable to reflecting minds. 

The practice of this eminent Surgeon is, therefore, in some 
respects objectionable, and even perilous ; but yet it is not 
entirely destitute of real advantages, and may even confer 
benefits of so important a character, that it would be unwise 
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to reject it altogether. In this, as in other matters, it is 
proper to separate what may be useful in the method from 
what is obviously injurious. We must condemn tenotomy 
performed on deep-seated muscular structures ; these are not 
the only obstacles in the way of reduction; the resistance, 
against which the section of tendons is powerless, is often 
produced by adhesion of the articular surfaces to each other, 
or to the adjacent parts. We must, moreover, denounce efforts 
calculated to produce dangerous lacerations; but we entirely 
approve of the principle of moderate traction, and communi- 
cated movements ; the knife should, in our opinion, never be 
resorted to. 

These remarks apply to cases which are not of very long 
standing, in which deviations and displacements coexist with 
the last embers of articular inflammation. But in cases of 
remote origin, which have induced lamentable deformity, if 
the patient is in other respects healthy and vigorous, some- 
thing more may legitimately be attempted. 

Mr. Nélaton related, in illustration, a very interesting case 
which occurred in his own practice, shortly after Bonnet had 
exhibited his daring procedures before the Paris surgeons. A 
young lady, a foreigner, aged eighteen, of brilliant health and 
complexion, had been six years before affected with morbus 
coxee ; she had recovered, but the disease had caused a con- 
traction of the thigh so considerable that the limb was in 
contact with the abdomen. The dorsal region, at the same 
time, had sunk in to that degree, that when the patient reclined 
on her back, a man’s head might without exaggeration have 
been passed under her. She had consulted all the surgeons in 
Europe, and repaired to Paris, fully determined to undergo the 
most painful operations, if any hope could be held out of re- 
lieving her of an infirmity of so cruel a character. Mr. 
Nélaton carefully examined the parts during anesthesia, and 
ascertained that the movements in the joint were so obscure 
and limited, as to be equivalent to almost entire immobility. 
But, encouraged by the robust health of the young patient on 
the one hand, and on the other by her determination to seek 
relief at all hazards, he boldly persevered in his efforts at recti- 
fication. Several attempts were made to effect this purpose, 
the pelvis being securely fixed by assistants, but without any 
result. Mechanical appliances were then resorted to. The 
patient was laid on a well-padded orthopedic bed, and secured 
on. this solid couch by a wide belt which surrounded the chest 
and abdomen, and prevented any displacement of the pelvis. 
The fulcrum of counter-extension was taken at the axilla. <A 
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system of pulleys was then applied to the knee by means of a 
knee-cap bearing appropriate hooks. The operator then grasp- 
ing the femur, moved it like a winch-handle to effect the 
laceration of the adventitious ligamentous bands, which inti- 
mately connected the head of the bone with the capsule ; but 
even with this enormous power, the attachments remained 
firm after six operations. 

Mr. Nélaton, in his despair, entertained a hope that the 
neck of the femur might perhaps give way, and considered 
this as the most advantageous object he could achieve in so 
difficult a case. <A final attempt was therefore made. The 
circumstances were momentous in the highest degree ; a strange, 
tearful sound was heard in the hip-joint, the limb spontaneously 
stretched itself out, and fracture of the neck of the femur was 
supposed to have taken place. An appropriate apparatus had 
been beforehand prepared in the expectation of this contin- 
gency. The patient was laid in Bonnet’s groove, and was 
treated up to the fortieth day as if fracture had really occurred, 
Gentle movements were then daily communicated to the ex- 
tremity, in order to promote the formation of a false joint, and 
the patient progressed in so unexpectedly favourable a manner, 
that, in this singular case, Mr. Nélaton still remains in doubt 
whether fracture and subsequent pseudarthrosis, were really 
induced. 

Indeed, palpation never distinctly revealed the presence of 
a false joint, and one thing alone remains evident—viz., the 
perfectly satisfactory effects of the operation ; the young lady 
now goes into so¢iety, dances and rides, and no trace whatever 
remains of her former condition, beyond an unimportant irre- 
gularity in the standing attitude. When both feet are placed 
on the same line, the figure slightly bends forward ; but this 
ceases as soon as the foot onthe diseased side is instinctively 
advanced. two or three inches. 

The above is an illustration of what surgery may effect for 
the rectification of limbs contracted in the highest degree. If 
im this case the bone was not fractured, the accident has been 
observed in the reduction of dislocations of long standing of 
the shoulder and elbow, and yet the patients have recovered 
without difficulty. The contingency is not to be dreaded when 
abone like the olecranon constitutes an absolute impediment to 
reduction. In the knee, sudden rectification might occasion 
injury to the nerves and blood-vessels, but lacerations of this 
description are not to be apprehended in the case of the hip- 
joint, and for this reason Mr, Nélaton was justified in venturing 
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upon the bold measures which proved so brilliantly successful 
in the instance we have recorded. - 

We deem it unnecessary to reproduce the Professor’s remarks 
on rectification by gradual and protracted extension. This 
procedure has been tested in succession by Humbert (of Morley) 
and Pravaz (of Lyons), and children have been placed, without 
the slightest benefit, for fifteen and eighteen months in the 
orthopedic apparatuses imagined by these gentlemen. 

We now turn to the fourth indication in the treatment of 
morbus coxarius—i.e., the management of complications, 
amongst which we must notice pain and abscesses. We are 
aware that the pain subsides as soon as the limb has been 
placed in a state of perfect immobility; the abscesses should. 
be opened with the trochar, and injections of tincture of 
iodine should be thrown in. After two or three injections, 
their capacity decreases, and the cavity sometimes closes alto- 
gether. In some cases, a sinus remains, the evacuation of the 
contents is partial only, and Mr. Chassaignac’s elastic fenestrated 
tubes may be resorted to with advantage. If the puriform 
secretion is supplied by osteitis, it may be proper to inquire 
into the expediency of excision of the hip-joint. 

Our readers are not unacquainted with the fact that this 
very question was the starting-point of the recent debates on 
hospital hygiene at the Academy of Medicine. It appeared 
singular that an operation frequently successful in England, 
should always entail fatal results in France, and the failure, 
and consequent unpopularity of the procedure were imputed 
to the deficiencies existing in our nosocomial institutions. We 
cannot, of course, presume to foretell what Mr. Nélaton will 
think of excision of the hip-joint on his return from London, 
where he has been summoned as a member of the Jury of 
the International Exhibition; but before his departure from 
Paris, he showed but little partiality for the operation. In 
support of his unfavourable view of the procedure, he adduced 
the large number of instances in which persons afflicted with. 
caries and sinuses recover with the aid of time. He also 
alluded to the perils of excision. It is easy, said he, to remove 
the neck of the femur, but it is far more difficult to apply the 
gouge and rasp to the acetabulum, without considerable risk 
to the patient. Mr. Nélaton, therefore, very much doubts the 
accuracy of the statistics which have been brought forward, 
and cannot believe that the proportion of cures can really, as 
has been stated, be more than half of the cases of operation. 

To conclude our remarks on the treatment of morbus coxe, 
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we must now advert to the fifth indication—viz, the re- 
establishment of the movements of the joint. 

The question of spontaneous movements, and the time 
during which immobility of the joint must be enforced, is one 
of great practical difficulty, increased by the fact that dislo- 
cation of the femur not unfrequently happens at the very time, 
_ when a cure of the disease of the joint seems to have been 
effected. More than once Mr. Nélaton has been deceived by 
these apparent cures ; he permitted the patients to take walking 
exercise, and the head of the femur soon was displaced from 
the articular cavity. It is, therefore prudent, in order to confirm 
the good results already obtained, and yet allow the subjects 
to take an amount of exercise necessary for their health, and 
for the re-establishment of the action of the joint, to prescribe 
the use of crutches, sticks, or of any other contrivance calcu- 
lated to support the weight of the body, and prevent dangerous 
pressure on the acetabulum. We may perhaps be enabled to 
present our readers in an early issue with the engraving of a 
very ingenious apparatus, to be seen at the Exhibition in Mr. 
Mathieu's stall, which is well calculated to answer the purpose. 

Communicated movements may be also imparted; but 
before venturing on these or on spontaneous motion, it is 
indispensable previously to ascertain that the arthritis has 
entirely yielded ; a knowledge to be acquired, as Mr. Malgaigne 
has shown (Art. 6225) by pressure at the back of the tro- 
chanter. 

It is, however, impossible to state with precision “to what 
extent motion is recoverable,—seven, eight, ten or twelve years 
may be necessary for its restoration. In many instances, it 
can never completely return, and ankylosis of the straightened 
limb is the utmost art can effect. Mr. Nélaton, however, 
does not altogether share in Mr, Malgaigne’s discouraging con- 
viction, that Bonnet’s belief in the recovery of the functions 
of the joint, is a delusion. Mr. Neélaton is acquainted with 
several young women, who in their infancy suffered more or 
less from morbus coxe, and in whom daily progress may be 
observed in the re-establishment of the mobility of the 
articulation. 

Finally, after having lasted a variable time, coxalgia is 
cured, the movements of the limb are restored entirely or in 
part, but talipes equinus remains in a slight degree. The 
surgeon is solicited to divide the tendo Achillis, but Mr. 
Nélaton conceives that he should decline interference, the 
lowering of the point of the foot being a necessity which. 
disappears spontaneously after a little time. 

8 2 
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Art. 6243. 
AURAL SURGERY. 
Remarks on Injections into the Middle Ear. 


Scarcely was Eustachian catheterism introduced into 
practice, when the possibility and expediency of conveying, 
by means of this operation, into the middle ear, simple or 
medicated fluids and gases of various nature, became a subject 
of discussion. 

At the beginning of the last century, the scientific world was 
startled by an important discovery. 

An obscure and previously unknown person, a common post- 
master, who was completely deaf, and had in vain sought 
relief from empirics, impelled by a desire of curing himself, 
endeavoured to master the complicated anatomy of the ear. 

He acquired the needful information from an attentive 
study of Duvernoy’s work, and a careful inspection of his 
valuable engravings, illustrative of the structure of the organs 
of hearing, and at last succeeded with a lead catheter in 
reaching the Eustachian tube through the mouth; he then 
adapted a syringe, filled with tepid water, to the orifice of the 
metallic appliance, and injected the liquid. In a few days he 
was cured ; after the third operation, he suddenly recovered 
his hearing as perfectly as he had ever possessed it. 

This discovery was soon confirmed by further experience ; 
its importance at once became obvious, and it has now assumed 
a prominent place in the history of surgical science. 

This is an unquestionable instance of the cure of deafness 
by the injection of tepid water into the Eustachian passage ; it 
is recorded at full length in the minutes of the Academy of 
Sciences for the year 1724, and the Arsenal de Chirurgie of 
Garengeot, which was published at the same period, further 
supplies us with a description and diagram of the instrument. 

This remarkable case was at first received with slender con- 
fidence ; the post-master, however, found many imitators, but, 
to say the truth, the results were of the most disheartening 
nature. 

The theorists of the day, expatiated, of course, on the perils 
of the introduction of a foreign body like water, by means of 
a coarse contrivance into delicate structures, invested with 
mysterious functions, and containing naught but what was 
termed innate air. 
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These erroneous but plausible objections exercised the most 
fatal influence on the new and valuable discovery, and sinking 
beneath the shafts of well directed ridicule, it fell into the 
deepest and most undeserved oblivion. 

Now that the violent prejudices, brought to bear against the 
method imagined by the deaf post-master, have long been dis- 
pelled, the important inquiries it suggests may be dispassion- 
ately entered into. 

A few words in explanation: we all are aware that the 
mucous secretions of the nasal fossz are capable of acquiring 
extreme consistency, ana of adhering to the Schneiderian 
membrane with a degree of tenacity which can be conquered 
only by injections of tepid water. 

The lining membrane of the Eustachian passages is but the 
reflection of the mucous structures of the pharynx and nares, 
and inflammatory action is readily propagated from the latter 
to the former. The secretion, whatever its abundance, under- 
goes in all similar changes, and may entirely obstruct the 
tubes. Now the diameter of the Eustachian channel being at 
its most contracted part—v.e., at the junction of the cartilagi- 
nous with the osseous segment, but the fourth part of a line, 
a small amount of dessicated, hard, and adhesive mucus will 
readily occasion temporary obliteration of this small cavity, 
and promptly induce complete deafness. 

This was certainly the case in the instance of Guyot, the 
post-master above alluded to, who first succeeded in injecting 
tepid water into the middle car. Deafness is not, however, 
the result of one efficient cause only, and the same treatment 
applied in all varieties of cophosis, cannot be expected to 
prove always triumphant. 

The truth of this remark soon became evident ; but as the 
causes of the different kinds of deafness are now perfectly 
well-known, and point to the rational and methodical manage- 
ment of each, the objection falls to the ground. 

These discouraging failures were not, however, entirely des- 
titute of utility, and led to the discovery of several new modes 
of introduction of medicated fluids into the middle ear, when 
the injections of pure water had fruitlessly been resorted to. 

Valsalva, Busson, and Munnichs had already conceived the 
idea of prescribing the inhalation of the vapours of odoriferous 
flowers, such as those of melilot, marsh-trefoil, &., and 
causing them to pass into the Kustachian tube, during forced 
expiration, the nose and mouth being closed. 

The notion of using medicated air in the treatment of deaf- 
ness, is also to be found in Haller’s writings. He mentions a 
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surgeon who was in the habit of recommending the inspiration 
of hydromel-vapours with benefit. Somewhat later, in 1792, 
Herpold, of Copenhagen, proposed the substitution of common 
air for the various injections in use at the period, and he would 
appear to have met with a surprising degree of success. 

It is an unquestionable fact that the injection of air 
promptly deobstructs the Eustachian passages and the drum, 
when these cavities are filled with inspissated mucus. This 
secretion adheres to the fenestre and ossicula, interferes with 
the regular performance of their functions, causes hardness of 
hearing and tinnitus, and if from its viscidity the internal 
orifice of the tube becomes agglutinated, entire deafness must 
promptly follow. In cases of this kind it must be acknow- 
ledged that a small quantity of air, cautiously injected, will 
break through the thickened but yet liquid secretion, divide 
the mass, and separating its particles, at once restore the free- 
dom of the passage, and the temporarily interrupted action of 
the organs. 

The patient in such cases rapidly, in general instantaneously, 
recovers his hearing, in the same manner as the perception of 
light is at once re-established in the blind after the removal of 
cataract. 

These singularly fortunate cases are, however, unfrequent, at 
least, as far as the ear is concerned ; the surgeon has more 
usually to deal with organic causes which, by slow operation, 
have destroyed hearing. ‘The result cannot therefore be ex- 
pected to have always the same characters of promptness and 
decision. 

Chronic inflammation of the middle ear and of the Eus- 
tachian tube, is one of the most common and obstinate of the 
diseases which occur in practice, and in this affection the 
mucous membrane is always more or less thickened. 

Jiard was the first who described the disease with the care it 
des erves, and he displayed his usual acumen in the delineation. 
He soon, however, discovered that in this instance, the chronic 
morbid changes of the mucous membranes did not yield to 
the injection of water, and still less to the air-douche ; but 
that sulphurous douches were beneficial and also resinous, or 
aromatic injections, or even vapours of ether when a nervous 
condition distinctly co-existed. 

Such was the state of the question when Mare-D’Espine 
published his researches on diseases of the ear, and again 
demonstrated the utility of the injection of solutions appro- 
priate to the peculiarities of each case. Thus the diluted 
solution of potash, of nux vomica, strychnia, and vératria, 
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were found unquestionably beneficial in several obstinate and 
predetermined morbid conditions. 

I have myself recorded many instances illustrative of their 
efficacy. (a) 3 

Daily experience has since confirmed these results in the 
most positive manner. (0) 

Here lies the entire secret of the treatment. To attempt to 
remove the manifold causes of deafness by one procedure 
(such as the air-douche, for instance), is a system which can 
lead to no result but disappointment, and must eventually 
bring medicine into discredit. It is only by careful examina- 
tion and accurate diagnosis of the disease the surgeon has to 
deal with, that he can hope to institute measures of treatment 
calculated to do good, in those cases at least which are not 
beyond the reach of Medical art, and are yet susceptible of 
improvement, or even of recovery, 

I may add, in conclusion, that very few diseases of the ear 
are entirely local. 

Gout, rheumatism, syphilis, and, above all, scrofula, per- 
petually baffle the most ingenious and well-directed efforts of 
the surgeon, who resorts only to local measures. These im- 
portant complications must, therefore, always be borne in mind, 
and I may say that in the course of my personal experience, 
I have met with many instances of deafness which yielded to 
an appropriate and persevering general medication. 

Certain mineral waters will also be found extremely benefi- 
cial in peculiar cases. ' Triguet, M.D. 





MEDICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Arr. 6244. Mipwirery; THE Use or THE LEvER.—Su, 
T read with much pleasure the account inserted in your April 
number (Art. 6209), of my memoir on the Use of the Lever 
for the Extraction of the Head after Expulsion of the Trunk 
in Breech-Presentations. Although the spelling of my name 
has undergone in your journal unexpected modifications, Tam 
nevertheless happy that a scientific periodical which enjoys so 
extensive a circulation as the Journan oF Practican MEpI- 


(a) Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Ear. 
(>) We shall take an early opportunity of supplying the formulas of 
these various injections.—H. C. 
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CINE AND SurGERY, should have invited the attention of the 
Profession to the utility of the lever, an obstetrical instrument 
less known in France for its real advantages than for its 
alleged dangers. Indeed, if the lever was estimated at its 
proper value, and its use more familiar, I venture to assert 
that in many instances of tedious labour, it would prove far 
more serviceable than the forceps. 

A practical fact, to which I called attention in 1858, shows 
the great importance in instrumental labour, of the principle 
of pressure, on which reposes the action of the lever. The 
forceps, a mere tractor, requires the display of much more 
force for the extrication of the head. In addition to the first 
advantage consequent on its mode of action, the lever possesses 
several others, which, after an experience now extending over 
fourteen years, [ may summarize as follows :— 

The application of the lever does not require the co-opera- 
tion of an assistant ; 1b is more speedy than that of the forceps, 
and more firmly secures the head. 

When handled with dexterity, the lever assists the mechan- 
ism of natural labour. In those cases especially, in which 
the diameter from the pubis to the sacrum is diminished, and 
the head of the foetus is still retained at the brim, the lever is 
preferable to the forceps. It then presses downward and 
backward, that is to say, in a direction parallel to the axis of 
the brim, diminishes the antero-posterior diameter of the head, 
and when this portion of the foetus is admitted into the con- 
tracted passage, the instrument enlarges the capacity of the 
latter by causing distension of the pelvic ligaments. 

In many instances of deformity of the pelvis, the lever has 
brought matters to a successful issue, and facilitated the birth 
of a living child, when experienced accoucheurs exclusively 
addicted to the use of the forceps, would have been able to 
suggest no other resource but cramiotomy. 

The lever also renders prompt service in face aiconiiaeens, 
which so frequently imperil the life of the child ; and your 
readers have been enabled (Art. 6209), to judge of its utility, 
in those tedious cases in which after the delivery of the body, 
the head alone remains within the pelvis. 

Its intervention is further beneficial in the operation tend- 
ing to reduce the size of the cephalic extremity. After the 
extraction of the brain, the cranium can be flattened with the 
lever, and the use of the saw-forceps and cephalotribe dis- 
pensed with. 

The lever in use at Ghent consists, as I have stated (Annales 
de la Société de Medecine de Gand, 1858), in a steel blade, 
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thicker and narrower at its base, which is secured in a wooden 
handle, than at its extremity, where its width is about one 
inch. The instrument is slightly incurvated on one of its 
faces, and its entire length is twelve inches. 

For the application of the lever, the patient should lie 
across the bed, the seat brought as forward as possible, and 
the feet resting on chairs. The bladder being emptied, if 
necessary, the operator, gently introducing two fingers of the 
left hand, grasps the anterior labium of the os uteri. The 
previously greased blade, held in his right hand, is then cau- 
tiously inserted between the uterine wall and the foetal head, 
the concavity of the instrument being adapted to the convex 
surface of the cranium. During the pains, the handle of the 
instrument is raised towards the abdomen of the mother, and 
the pressure thus brought to bear on the head of the child, 
causes it to descend in a direction parallel to that of the 
brim. 

I should observe that the curve of the lever should be but 
slight, if the application has to be made at the inlet. I have 
known practitioners who rejected the instrument on account 
of the difficulties they encountered in its application, which 
they would have been spared had they used a straighter 
blade. 

In its action, the instrument is a lever of the first power ; 
the fulcrum is at some part of the pubic arch; the resistance 
is supplied by the head, and the power resides in the hand of 
the surgeon. 

The situation of the fulcrum is beneath the pubes, but it is 
imperatively necessary to avoid pressure of the urethra, and to 
use but a moderate amount of force. If in difficult and unfre- 
quent cases, it is desirable to exert a considerable amount of 
power, the part of the blade in contact with the pubes should 
be padded with India-rubber, in order to avoid inflicting 
injury on the soft parts. 

Before proceeding to the operation, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable to ascertain with perfect precision the position of the 
head. It must, on no account, be forgotten that the lever 
must be applied to the solid portions of the cranium only— 
viz., the occiput, temple, or mastoid region. It is not enough 
to be aware that the head presents; its position must be 
known with almost mathematical precision. 

A. few illustrations will clearly show the utility of this 
precept. In the third or fourth position of the vertex—at the 
outlet, for instance—were the lever applied beneath the pubic 
arch, which I do not recommend, the operator would incur 
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the risk, if he used any amount of force, of injuring the eye 
or face of the child. 

A host of other arguments suggest themselves to demon- 
strate the indispensable necessity of an accurate knowledge of 
the relative position of the different regions of the head with 
the various parts of the pelvis. 

Let us—e.g., suppose a case of dittixtsiods pelvis, the vertex 
presenting at the brim, the head in general occupying a 
transverse position, In order to apply the lever properly, the 
surgeon must ascertain the situation of the occiput, on which 
the instrument is to bear. Should the occiput be turned 
towards the left acetabulum, and-the operator, by mistake, 
insert the lever on the mght side, the blade may encounter 
the jaw or even injure seriously the soft parts of the neck. — 

This is not all: the first effect produced by the lever will 
be to raise the head from its flexed attitude on the breast, and 
the mechanism of natural labour will thus be interfered ‘with 
in an injurious manner. 

In presentations of the face, when the chin has already 
passed down as low as the pubic arch, it would again be 
obviously dangerous to harbour the thought, that the 
accoucheur has but to insert the lever beneath the pubes, 
without taking into account the position of the foetus. 

I am inclined to think that for young practitioners the 
forceps is the safest instrument, because, as it 1s in general 
applied merely on the sides of the pelvis, the application does 
not, perhaps, require so minutely accurate a knowledge of the 
position of the head ; and an error of diagnosis would not, 
moreover, entail the same disastrous consequences. But when, 
after long experience of the forceps, the practitioner has 
recourse to the lever, he is surprised to find what a small 
amount of force is necessary to bring matters to a satisfactory 
conclusion, in cases, which could not have been managed 
without considerable tractive efforts had the forceps been used. 

The forceps is, without doubt, a most useful instrument, 
indeed, the very best, when the head presents at the outlet, 
and its long diameter corresponds with the conjugate diameter of 
the pelvis, “but when its situation is very oblique in the true 
pelvis or at the outlet, it cannot, as all practitioners are aware, 
be extricated without a considerable amount of force. 

The lever permits the accoucheur to dispense with this great 
display of power, obeys the guidance of the surgeon’s hand 
with readiness, and imparts to the head movements similar to 
those which take place in natural labour. In the instance 
alluded to, the first effect of the lever is to complete the 
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rotary evolution of the head, as it would be accomplished by 
nature, and once the presentation has been rectified, a very 
slight effort will, in general, be sufficient to extricate the child 
completely. Cu. Coprren, M.D. 
Assistant-Physician to the Civil Hospital, Ghent. 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANEA. 


Art. 6245. Compinep Use oF THE PERFORATOR AND 
LevER IN CraNrotomy.—As an illustration of the concluding 
remarks of the above communication, we adduce a brief 
summary of an operation of craniotomy, performed on the 
3rd of June, 1861, by our learned correspondent. 

The patient was a primipara, whose pelvis was irregular and 
contracted. The child had ceased to live, and its head, 
movable above the brim, presented in an almost transverse 
direction, the occiput being turned towards the left aceta- 
bulum. Professor Van-Huevel’s saw-forceps having been 
unavailingly resorted to, Dr. Coppée and another surgeon, 
Mr. Coghen, agreed that perforation of the head was the only 
resource. | 

Mr. Coppée had with him a new perforator, presented last 
year to the Society of Medicine of Ghent, by Mr. Frederich. 
This instrument consists in a kind of trephine, which is cal- 
culated to remove, by circular rotation, a piece of {the cranial 
bones. The contrivance appears, by its small size and its 
simple mechanism, preferable to all those hitherto in use. All 
that is expected from a perforator however, is, as Mr. Coppee 
remarks, that it should effect an opening of sufficient extent 
to allow of easy escape of the cerebral substance. In cases 
of this description, the management of which is extremely 
arduous, the lever is most serviceable. It is perfectly adapted 
to the removal of the contents of the head, and to the flatten- 
ing of the bones. When the perforator has broken down the 
brain, and the lever is applied to the surface of the cranium, 
the least pressure is sufficient to cause the cerebral substance 
to flow out, the bones yield and collapse, so as to adapt them- 
selves to the dimensions of the contracted passage, and unless 
the constriction of the pelvis is excessive, delivery can be 
effected with this appliance. 

In the case before us, the lever was found useful to keep the 
head steady, and thus much assisted the operator, craniotomy 
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being always a delicate, and sometimes even a dangerous pro- 
cedure, on account of the mobility of the surface acted on by 
the instrument. The averture was here performed at the 
posterior fontanel, and the perforator was then moved about 
within the cranium, in order to break down the brain. After 
the conclusion of this first stage of the operation, the very first 
efforts of the lever caused the cerebral mass to escape in 
totality, and the head and body were soon afterwards, though 
not without difficulty, delivered. The cranium was found 
perfectly empty, and the skull was entirely flattened down at 
the basis and at the summit. 

The mother recovered as if the case had been one of natural 
labour, 

This instance shows that the pelvic deformity may some- 
times be so considerable as to prevent the possibility of the 
application of the common forceps, or of Professor Van 
Huevel’s saw-forceps, and likewise of the cephalotribe in use in 
France. In this emergency, the perforator must be resorted 
to, and the lever greatly assists in steadying the head, and in 
pressing upon the skull during and after the escape of the 
contents of that cavity. 


Art, 6246. Treatment oF ANEURISM OF THE EXTREMITIES 
BY Fiexion or tae Lius.—In the Annales de la Société 
Médico-Chirurgicale de Liege, Dr. O. Ansiaux reviews an 
interesting memoir of Mr. E. Hart, Surgeon to the West 
London Hospital, on the radical cure of aneurism by flexion of 
the extremities. Assuming, as a starting point, that forcible 
flexion of the forearm retards and almost entirely interrupts 
the circulation in the radial artery ; that, moreover, in the 
wounds of the palmar arch, this method is also most efficient 
in checking the hemorrhage, Mr. Hart conceived the happy 
idea of applying these well-known facts to the treatment of 
aneurism of the limbs, and in 1859 already thus effected a 
cure in a case of popliteal aneurism. On the 28th of January 
last, he related to the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
several instances of the same kind which had fallen under his 
own. observation, or that of other surgeons. Nine aneurisms 
have now been cured in this manner, seven of which are 
recorded in Mr, Hart’s recent communication. 

All, with one exception, are instances of popliteal aneurism ; 
the seventh is a case of traumatic injury of the radial artery. 
Pressure was, in three patients, resorted to, in addition to 
flexion, but in four, flexion. alone was employed. Among the 
latter, the most interesting case is that communicated to 


Mr. Hart by Mr. James Spence, of Edinburgh. In this 
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instance, popliteal aneurism had relapsed after ligature of the 
superficial femoral artery ; compression was then unavailinely 
resorted to for a period of five months. Mr. Spence had 
recourse to flexion of the leg upon the thigh, and in the space 
of a fortnight the tumour became more solid, and the throbbing 
almost entirely ceased. In a month from the beginning of the 
treatment, a cure was effected. 

Mr. Hart relates another remarkable case, which came 
under his own observation. The patient was also affected with 
popliteal aneurism ; the pulsations were immediately arrested 
by the flexed attitude, and in six days the cure was complete. 
As a precautionary measure, flexion was persevered in for 
another week. When it is considered advisable to have 
recourse to this method, it is necesssry to apply a roller over 
the entire limb, in order to give support to the superficial 
veins, and rest to the contracted muscles. To obviate stiffness, 
and diminish the pain, which is, however, less distressing than 
when compression is employed, a plan often requiring instru- 
mental appliances, it is proper to perform inunctions with 
chloroform and oil on the knee and thigh. The limb is then 
secured in a fixed attitude, and the patient is permitted to 
exercise and walk with crutches. Sleep in general is not dis- 
turbed ; the flexion must be employed with care, and gradually 
increased every day. 

Forcible flexion, as a mode of treatment of aneurism, is pre- 
ferable to compression, inasmuch as it requires neither instru- 
ments nor assistants. It is not liable to induce ulceration of 
the skin, erysipelas, or varicose aneurism, as in a case reported 
by Mr. Oliver Pemberton. Should the method fail, it will at 
least have promoted the development of collateral circulation, 
and for these reasons, as well as for its great simplicity, it is 
well deserving of a trial. 


Art. 6247. INveRSION OF THE Bopy IN THE REDUCTION OF 
Hernra.—Dr. Priou publishes, under the denomination of ‘A 
_ New Method for the Reduction of Incarcerated Hernia,’ an 
“ article in the Revue de Thérapeutique Chirurgicale, from which 
we extract the following passages : 

“T was recently summoned in three cases of strangulated 
hernia, which had resisted all attempts at reduction, and the 
surgeons were about to proceed to the use of the knife, when I 
was fortunately enabled to avert this undesirable alternative, by 
adopting a plan that suddenly occurred to me, and which I 
now communicate to the profession. 

“‘T proceeded as follows : 

“ Climbing on the bed, on which the patient was horizontally 
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~ stretched, and placing myself between his legs, I seized them 
under the knees, and raised them in such a manner as to 
elevate the pelvis as much as possible, and completely invert 
the body. At the same time an assistant was directed to 
press the extruded intestine downwards through the ring, 
whilst I imparted gentle succussion to the body, in order to 
direct the viscera towards the diaphragm, which, by the inver- 
sion of the trunk, had become the most dependent portion of 
the abdominal cavity. 

“This method is well calculated to facilitate the dis- 
lodgment of the incarcerated intestine from the inguinal 
canal.” 

This procedure is not a new one. Many years ago Amussat 
laid down the precept of proceeding to the reduction of hernia 
only after placing the patient in such an attitude that the 
weight of the intestines might contribute to their return into 
the abdomen. In 1844, Dr. Hirigoyen, then clinical clerk at 
the Hospital Saint André, at Bordeaux, carried out Amussat’s 
precept in the very fullest manner, and succeeded in two cases, 
which we recorded at the time in the present journal (Art. 
2724). ‘The patient’s legs were placed on the shoulders of a 
vigorous man who grasped them in his hands, and the patient, 
thus lying in an inverted position, the viscera descended 
towards the diaphragm. Reduction was effected without 
difficulty. 7 

The procedure adopted by Mr. Hirigoyen closely resembles 
that now advocated by Mx. Priou; both are equally commend- 
able, and repose on the same rational principles. Were we, 
however, compelled to make a selection between the two, we 
should be inclined to give the preference to Mr. Hirigoyen’s 
method, which relieves the surgeon from the coarser details of 
the operation, and enables him to bestow all his attention on 
the taxis. 


Art, 6248. Mortanity amonc CHILDREN PUT OUT TO 
Nurse BY THE ADMINISTRATION OF HOSPITALS IN THE 
Departments oF La Seine anp La Grronpe.—From the 
statistics recently published by Mr. Le Barillier, a physician 
attached to the hospitals of Bordeaux, of 6,178 children 
admitted into the Special Asylum of that city, from January 
1, 1850, to December 31, 1861—i. ¢., in a period of twelve 
years, 2,131 died in the course of their first year—viz., 1,083 
in the stitution, and 1,048 at the homes of the country 
people to whose care they had been confided. These figures, 
representing a mortality of 33 per cent., contrast advan- 
tageously with the average mortality of foundlings, in the 
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Département de la Seine—viz., 55 per cent., as stated before 
the Academy of Sciences by Mr. Bouchut in his last paper. 

Mr. Le Barillier inquires into the cause of this difference, 
and conceives that it resides in the more attentive supervision 
exercised by the Medical Inspectors in the Département de la 
Gironde, serious diseases being, in consequence, checked at an 
early stage of their development, and the children better cared 
for. It is but fair to add that, with respect to hereditary 
syphilis, the infants are placed in more favourable conditions 
than the Paris foundlings. In the Seine, the mortality of 
nurslings put out to nurse by the administration is, for the 
first year, 55 per cent., but it reaches 29 per cent. only for 
children intrusted to women in the country by parents belong- 
ing to the middle’ classes, a result which, in Mr. Bouchut’s 
opinion, depends on the greater liability to heredftary syphilis 
of illegitimate infants, who, by the depravity of their parents, 
are doomed, even before their birth, to casualties of the worst 
description. 


Arr, 6249. Ammonia IN Capsutar Cataract.— The fol- 
lowing case, illustrative of the curative action of ammonia in 
certain forms of cataract, is recorded in the Giornale @ Oftalmo- 
logia Italiana, and reprinted in the Gazette Médicale de Lyon: 
A woman, aged twenty-two, having observed a diminution 
of her visual powér, and alarmed at the idea of cataract, with 
which her mother, two of her brothers, and a sister, had been 
affected in succession, consulted Mr. Quadri, who had already 
couched the lens in the case of her sister. The surgeon dis- 
cerned, with’ the ophthalmoscope, capsular opacity, more 
marked at the circumference than at the centre of the lens ; 
vision was so weakened that the patient was unable to pursue 
any occupation. 

The treatment consisted in the daily application of liquor 
ammonie to the temples beneath a watch glass, and in the 
internal exhibition of a grain of muriate of ammonia, every day. 

The patient persevered in this medication with a remarkable 
degree of docility, and at the expiration of two months, her 
sight was sufficiently improved to admit of her resuming 
partially her usual avocations, and a diminution of the extent 
and intensity of the opacity was ascertained, by inspection 
with the opthalmoscope, to have taken place. 

The treatment was continued for five years, with consider- 
able amelioration of the state of the eyes. Mr. Quadri further 
remarks that after an interruption of a month in the remedial 
measures, an aggravation was observed, which ‘has since yielded 
to the application of ammonia. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS AND FORMULAS. 


Art. 6250. Locan APPLICATION FOR THE CURE OF TINEA 
Sycosis.—Mr. Bouchardat’s Annuaire Thérapeutique for the 
year 1862 (a), amongst other important formulas, mentions 
an application which Mr. Decondé has used with success for 
the destruction of the fungus (Microsporon mentagrophytes) 
which causes sycosis. Its efficacy appears unquestionable. 
The following is its composition : 


Crystallised acetate of lead, 3j. 
Thick cream, 3jss. 


Reduce the acetate to a fine powder ;,mix. The diseased 
parts should*be covered at night with this compound, which 
renders depilation unnecessary, the salt of lead penetrating 
readily to the skin, and destroying the parasitic growth. 


Art. 6251. Inriuenza; Spasmopic Couey ; INrusion oF 
Witp Tuyme.—Mr. Cazin, in his treatise on the Indigenous 
Medicinal Flora, states that wild thyme is not less beneficial 
in humid asthma and chronic catarrh, than hyssop, ground- 
ivy, and other plants of the same class. Capuron recom- 
mended the infusion of wild thyme in hooping-congh ; it is 
not, therefore, a new medicinal agent, but its virtues had been 
forgotten. The oblivion into which it has fallen is, according 
to the France Médicale, much to be regretted; Dr. Joset 
asserts, in a paper recently published in the columns of that 
periodical, that a sweetened infusion of wild thyme, con- 
taining a small quantity of gum arabic, has relieved and some- 
times even cured, as it were by magic, hooping-cough at all 
stages of its evolution. The author further declares that 
similar good effects have been induced in a age 
stridulus, ~ spasmodic and convulsive cough, etc. 

The preparation chiefly recommended by Dr. Joset is an 
infusion of half an ounce of wild thyme in two pints of boiling 
water. This tisane should be strained, sweetened, and taken 
at will. 


Art. 6252. CHLoROoFoRM IN Hoopine-Coveu.—Dr. Jac- 
quard, of Tourcoing, formerly attached as house-surgeon to 
Mr. Roger’s wards at the hospital for Infancy, has recently 
recorded, in the Gazette Médicale, several cases of hooping- 
cough, treated in 1860 and 1861, by the exhibition of chloro- 


(a) One vol. in thirty-twos. Germer Bailliére, Paris. 
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form. Dr. Roger, who, doubtless, has not the same confidence 
as Dr. Joset in the efficacy of wild thyme, has tested in this 
obstinate affection, the curative power of chloroform. internally, 
with the following results : 

Diminution of the frequency of the paroxysms. 

Less usually, but sometimes however, simultaneous decrease 
of their violence. 

Occasionally, an abatement of the intensity of the fits of 
spasmodic cough, without any change in the frequency of 
their return. 

Chloroform failed in shortening the duration of the disease, 
like all the other remedies which have heretofore been re- 
sorted to, not excepting belladonna. It is, therefore, at most, 
a useful palliative. 

The doses prescribed by Mr. Roger to infants vary from 6 
to 30 drops daily in a 4-0z. gum mixture. 


ART. 6253. 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


AcADEMY oF Sctrnces.—Mr. Guyon, a corresponding mem- 
ber, forwarded .the particulars of two cases of lepra, which 
occurred in a tropical country, ina family of European creoles ; 
the disease in both cases was checked by temoval to a more 
temperate climate. The family numbered three children, one 
of whom had died of tubercular lepra ; the other two, one of 
whom was an infant at the breast, having presented distinct 
indications of the same disease, Mr. Guyon recommended 
a change of climate as the measure most likely to prove bene- 
ficial, and, at his suggestion, the young patients were removed 
to France in 1826. Since that period, the symptoms existing 
at the time have remained in statu quo, but have not become 
in the slightest degree aggravated. Both subjects, moreover, 
are now married, and the parents of healthy children. 

From these cases, Mr. Guyon concludes that it is indu- 
bitably possible to check the progress of lepra by emigration 
to climates in which the affection is not endemic, and that it 
is important to resort to this measure with as little delay as 
possible. 
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— {tis notin lepra alone that change of climate proves 
beneficial. Mr. Guyon, in a subsequent communication, re- 
lated several instances in which removal to another country 
effected a cure of goitre. 

The most interesting cases recorded by Poe: learned author 
were observed amongst a band of emigrants from the Valais, 
in Switzerland, who landed at Algiers, in 1852, for the purpose 
ef seeking farm- -employment. Many of these persons, espe- 
cially the 1 women, were affected with bronchocele ; they were 
forwarded to the agricultural district of Coleah, at the 8. W. 
ef Algiers, where they occupied four hamlets, called Loug-el- 
Abbés, Berbasse, Saigha, and Chaiba ; after a twelvemonths 
residence in the province, the size of the goitrous tumours was 
found to have perceptibly diminished. This improvement 
continued during the ensuing years, and when Mr. Guyon 
last inspected the district Gn 1856), the bronchoceles had 
entirely disappeared, and in some of the more aged females, 
calcareous nodosities had replaced the goitre. These remarks, 
illustrative of the favourable influence of climate, also confirm 
the generally received notions as to the cause of bronchocele, 
and suggest the hope that the disease might perhaps be cured 
by emigration from localities in which it is endemically pre- 
valent, to others, often not far distant, in which this de- 
formity too commonly connected with cretinism, is not habi- 
tually observed. 


— A highly interesting inaugural thesis was defended at 
the School of Medicine on the 25th of February by the 
author Mr. M. Raynaud. ‘The subject is Local Asphyxia and 
Symmetrical Gangrene of the Extremities. Mr. Raynaud 
states that from the chemical analysis of the mortified parts, 
earefully made by M. Reéveil, it follows that the proximate 
cause of gangrene is the diminution, or the entire absence 
of the amount of oxygen necessary for the continuance of life 
im the tissues. 

It is a somewhat singular circumstance that this theoretical 
view which Mr. Raynaud defended with much ability, did not 
suggest to him any experiment beyond the chemical inquiry 
above alluded to, nor any mode of treatment consistent with 
the idea he has the undoubted merit of having first originated. 

The perusal of this thesis, however, proved fruitful in the 
ease of Professor Laugier, and a case of spontaneous grangrene 
having been admitted into the wards of this sagacious observer, 
he at once seized the opportunity of testing the value of Mr. 
Raynaud’s views, and the results of clinical experiment were 
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of so highly gratifying a character, that he thought it incum- 
bent on him to lay them before the Academy. 

In this patient, one toe was partially mortified, and the 
intecument was painful on the instep, discoloured, and 
threatened with gangrene. The part was placed in an 
apparatus of simple construction, in which pure oxygen was 
uninterruptedly evolved around the diseased foot. The pro- 
gress of the gangrene was promptly checked, and the parts 
restored to a healthy condition. The eschar of the tee fell 
away, and the wound is now almost entirely healed. 

Another man was also admitted into the same hospital, 
suffering from spontaneous gangrene of the fourth and fifth 
toes of the left foot. The skin, up to the ankle-joint, was red, 
painful, and threatened with imminent mortification. The 
same treatment has been instituted a few days since, and the 
mischief is now limited to the parts first affected. The redness of 
the integument has faded, the pain has considerably decreased, 
and legitimate hopes of a favourable issue may be entertained, 
although this individual, like the first, is in his seventy-fifth 
year. Ae. | 2 

Whether Mr. Raynaud’s theory be correct or not, the cases 
related to the Institute by Mr. Laugier supply satisfactory 
evidence that oxygen baths promptly check, at least in certain 
instances, spontaneous gangrene of the extremities. 


— Messrs. Poggiale and Lambert presented to the Academy 
the results of the chemical analysis of the Waters of the 
Artesian Well-at Passy. The following are the conclusions of 
their paper :— 

1. The waters of the well at Passy closely resemble those of 
the Artesian well of Grenelle. 

2. They contain no oxygen. 

3. They are like the Grenelle waters, alkaline. 

4, They contain fewer caleareous or magnesian salts than 
water fit for drinking. 

5. The high temperature and strong flavour, the absence of 
air, the small quantity of free carbonic acid and of carbonate 
of lime, discoverable in the composition of this water, are 
positive objections to its use as a beverage. If intended: for 
this purpose, it should be first cooled and properly aérated. 

6. This water is preferable to spring or river water for most 
publi uses, especially for the generation of steam, the water- 
ing of plants, and the washing of linen. 


ACADEMY oF MepicIneE,—A short but animated discussion 
yc 2 
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took place after the communication of a report on the waters 
of Forges ; Mr. Tardieu had undertaken the task of reporting 
on an application for permission to farm the Forges spas, in 
the Department of Seine et Oise. Two years ago, a similar 
request had already been addressed to the Academy, and was 
rejected, on the plea that the springs of Forges supply but 
very common water, undistinguished by any appreciable 
mineralizing ingredient. It is true that at its emergence this 
water is cold, inodorous, insipid, and destitute of any mineral 
element. But at ashort distance from its source, it collects 
in mud-ponds, in which it undergoes peculiar changes, and 
acquires medicinal virtues, which many Paris practitioners 
have taken advantage of in the treatment of scrofula. This 
being an acknowledged fact, Mr. Tardieu proposed that the 
request of the applicants be granted. 

Mr. Malgaigne, supported by the greater part of the section 
of Pharmacy, opposed this proposition, Mr. Malgaigne 
denies specific value to any mineral waters whatever for the 
cure of scrofula, and conceives that country air and. nutritious 
food are more efficacious than the most celebrated spas... The 
chemists of the Academy, and, nominally, Mr. Chatin, conceive 
that it is an improper and dangerous precedent to recommend 
springs which do not in any respect differ from common 
water. This would be to authorise the sale and distribution 
of a mineral water which is not mineral. 

Mr. Bussy, however, remarked that until the precise mean- 
ing of this term be quite determined, it might be preferable to 
use the word medicinal, which in no wise implies any special 
chemical composition. Messrs. Bouvier and Gaultier de 
Claubry fully agreed with Mr. Bussy, and again reminded the 
Academy of the undoubted efficacy in some cases of scrofula 
of the turbid waters of Forges. 

The Academy, however, showed itself somewhat disinclined 
to repeal its former decision, and to pass a resolution which 
might be construed at a future day, into an inconvenient pre- 
cedent, and the conclusions of the report were therefore 
adopted at a small majority—viz., 23 votes against 17. 


— Atthe same meeting a French associate member was 
elected. The candidates were Messrs. Goyrand, of Aix, Stoltz, 
of Strasburg, and Mirault, of Angers: Mr. Goyrand having 
obtained 44 out of 66 votes, was declared duly elected. 

16 members voted for Mr. Mirault, and 6 for Mr. Stoltz. 
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Arr. 6254. Lecons d’ Orthopédie Professeés « la Faculté de 
Paris, par J. F. Malgaigne, (Lectures on Orthopedy, Delivered 
at the School of Medicine of Paris, by J. F. Malgaigne,) 
edited by — Guyon, M.D., and — Panas, M.D., prosectors of 
the Faculty ; with jive plates, designed by — Leveillé. (a) 


By the reproduction, in the present number, of the JourNaL 
or PracticaL MEpIcINE AND SuRGERY, of Mr. Nélaton’s compre- 
hensive remarks on the various elements of treatment im 
morbus coxarius, we have sufficiently shown that orthopedy 
has ceased to be a mere surgical speciality. We must, how- 
ever, acknowledge that with the exception of the practical 
notions attainable at some of the lectures of our clinical Pro- 
fessors, the student desirous of acquiring information on this 
particular branch of science, has no other source of knowledge 
but the writings of authors who have exclusively devoted their 
time to orthopedic inquiry, and who, though doubtless per- 
fectly competent authorities on the subject, are not always 
distinguished by strict scientific impartiality. To draw up an 
estimate of the real value and expediency of the manifold 
methods recommended for the cure of deformities, 1t would 
have been impossible to select a more discerning and equitable 
judge than Mr. Malgaigne. 

The lectures now published, with the Professor’s permission 
and co-operation, by Messrs. Guyon and Panas, show that 
surgeons often bestow too slight attention upon facts of 
every day observation. This volume presents orthopedy in 
its true light, and will much facilitate the study of a branch of 
science, which reposes on the general principles of common 
surgery, and which, properly investigated, may suggest 
valuable applications to the humblest practitioner. Mr. 
Malgaigne’s lectures, are, therefore, for obvious reasons, highly 
deserving of publication. Our thanks are due to Messrs. 
Guyon and Panas for the labour they have undertaken, and 
we must also congratulate Mr. Malgaigne on having met with 
exponents so adequate to the task as these young practitioners, 
one of whom, Mr. F. Guyon, has recently been named, after a 
brilliant competition, Surgeon of the hospitals of Paris. _ 

The Lectures on Orthopedy, the assemblage of which 
constitutes the volume before us, are twenty in number. The . 
professor studies, in succession, the deviations of the fingers, 
caused by paralysis, muscular sections, muscular contractions, 
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or burns ; deformities of the wrist, rigidity of the elbow and 
shoulder. He expatiates on deformities of the toes due to 
burns, fibrous adhesions, &c., club-foot, stiffness of the ankle, 
deviations of the knees, simple stiffness and ankylosis of the 
tibio-femoral articulation, are then considered, and, finally, the 
primary and secondary dislocations of the hip-joint, deformi- 
ties of the spine and chest, &c. A work of so comprehensive 
a nature does not readily admit of analysis or quotation, and 
we must confine ourselves to recommend this important publi- 
cation to our readers as.a valuable addition to their library, 
deserving of a place by the side of the Treatise on Fractures 
and Dislocations, by the same Author. 


Art. 6255. Dictionnaire de Diagnostic Medical, (A 
Dictionary of Medical Diagnosis). By E. Woillez, M.D., 
Physician of the Hospitals of Paris. (a) 


In the last century, an attempt was already made, to collect 
in alphabetical order, the elements of semeiology and prognosis. 
Michel de Tennetar, for instance, published in the seven years 
1770—1777, two volumes on the signs, and the art of forseeing 
the issue of disease. These crude attempts are now mere 
curiosities interesting to the bibliographer, and Mr. Woillez’s 
methodical exposition of medical diagnosis, at the present day, 
may justly lay claim to the character of a perfectly origimal 
work. 

The various treatises on Pathology, says the author, merely 
present the reader with the elements of differential diagnosis, 
the descriptive particulars occupying a separate- and distinct 
place; the scholastic form adopted for the description of 
disease, however excellent in itself, and useful in point of 
completeness, perplexes the student engaged in the solution 
of a clinical problem ; in order to take advantage of books of 
reference, he must either suspect or guess the answer to the 
enigma propounded, and that. answer first requires to be 
known. , : 

The elements of correct. diagnosis (from which only sound 
practice can derive) are closely connected with every particular 
of our knowledge of disease. These elements include in the 
first place, the existing signs and symptoms; the precedents 
which embrace the narrative of the disease, the inquiry into 
its causes, and occasionally the investigation of the results of 
previous treatment. The successive acquisition. of information 


(a) One vol., 8vo, pp. 9382. J: B. Bailliere and Son, Paris. 
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on these various points is the basis of differential diagnosis, 
which is but an inductive process useful for the solution 
of the problem, but not the entire diagnosis. This solution 
would be insufficient, were not the practitioner to complete his 
task, by a careful survey of the seat of the morbid phenomena, 
by an estimation of their degree of intensity, by the apprecia- 
tion of anatomical changes, when any are present, by the dis- 
crimination of the forms of the disease under observation, and, 
finally, by the prognostic interpretation of the symptoms. 

Such are the objects Mr. Woillez has in view in the present 
volume. The author has endeavoured to supply young practi- 
tioners with a guide, which, with the knowledge of the leading 
symptoms of a ease, or of the principal seat of the morbid 
phenomena complained of, may lead to the discovery of the 
diagnosis. 

Mr. Woillez is a pupil of Louis. Although partial te 
researches based on pure statistics, he does not reject the works 
of those writers who prefer the inductive method of exposition. 
His dictionary is unprejudiced in this respect ; his bibliographic 
references are correct, and the publications quoted, are briefly 
designated, and often summarized in the most graphic 
manner. | 


Arr 6256. Des Climats sons le Rapport Hygiénique et 
Meédical, quide pratique dons les régions dw Globe les plus Pre- 
pres @ la Guérison des Maladies Chroniques (Climate Hygi- 
enically and Medically considered, being a Practical Guide to 
the Geographical Regions most appropriate to the cure of 
Chronic Disease), by L. Gigot-Suard, M.D., Consulting Phy- 
sician at Cauterets. (a) 


The influence of climate on the human system has been 
known since the days of Hippocrates, and is daily evinced. 
beneficially in chronic disease. Very recently, Dr. Guyon, 
formerly Inspector-General of our Military Hospitals, com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences, his remarks on the 
salutary results of change of climate in lepra and bronchecele. 
Emigration will, doubtless, prove equally efficacious In many 
other morbid ‘conditions ; but, although in gottre and lepra, 
it may be sufficient to leave the latitudes in which these 
diseases are endemic, and to establish a residence in others 1, 
which they are not to be found, it is far different with many 
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affections which require a specially selected climate, and often 
imerease in severity in the very localities where improve- 
ment has been sought. 

A frequent witness to these cruel deceptions, Mr. Gigot- 
Suard, has published, for the benefit of the profession and of 
the ailing, tile results of his inquiries on climate, at first un- 
dertaken without any view to publication, but which now, 
enriched by the observations of Clark, Taylor, Schow, &e., 
assume the proportions of a useful practical guide. 

What Mr. Carricre has accomplished for the localities 
situated on the northern coast of the Mediterranean, Mr. 
Gigot-Suard now endeavours to do for all the countries of the 
globe, supposed to promote the cure of chronic diseases. The 
volume before us includes, in this respect, a survey of France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Algeria, Egypt, Spain, and Portugal. A 
second volume will be devoted to other climates, and especially 
to tropical latitudes ; but, such as it is, Mr. Gigot-Suard’s work 
complete, and is amply sufficient for the requirements of 
most readers. The author lays especial stress on the reasons 
which should induce, in predetermined cases, a preference for 
one locality over another. “It is not unimportant,” says he 
“to discriminate the shades of difference between climates 
which may be in general classed under the same head: thus, 
although much analogy assuredly exists between the climateric 
conditions of Nice and Hyéres, of Venice and Mantua, yet 
they do not satisfy precisely the same indications, and, in some 
instances, one of these stations will present considerable 
advantages over the other.” 

The author on these various points is perfectly explicit. 
Mr. Gigot-Suard takes note of the social and other resources 
open to invalids in each residence, and views them as pos- 
sessed of considerable influence on the effects of treatment. 
Other details of much interest to persons compelled to travel 
for the benefit of their health, such as the means of convey- 
ance, selection and price of lodgings, currency, We, Mr. 
Gigot-Suard treats of in an appendix, which adds to the 
practical value of the work, and will, doubtless, be found 
extremely convenient in many instances, 


Arr. 6257. Traité Pratique des Dermatoses, Classées 
@ Apres la Methode Naturelle, suivi dun Formulaire Spécial, 
et @une Etude sur le Choix des Eaux Minérales dans le 
Traitement des Maladies de la Peau, (A Practical Treat 
of Diseases of the Skin, Classified according to the Natural 
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Arrangement, with an Appendix of Special Formule, and 
Remarks on the Choice of Mineral Waters in the Treatment 
of Cutaneous Affections), by L. V. Duchesne-Dupare, M.D. (Y 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1859, and as 
might have been surmised, it has been speedily exhausted. A 
second edition is now presented to the public, enlarged by the 
addition of an inquiry on the use of mineral waters in the 
treatment of affections of the skin. 

This appendage will, doubtless, be received with due favour, 
for mineral waters supply the therapeutist with many valuable 
resources in cutaneous disease, and deserve distinct notice. — 
Tn order to facilitate the intelligence of the subject, the author 
distributes mineral waters into classes designated by their 
principal ingredients, and separately studies the sulphwrous, 
acidulous, alkaline, saline, and ferruginous spas. Each. class 
is again sub-divided into two sections, according as the waters 
are cold or thermal. 

However favourable may be the influence of mineral waters 
in affections of the skin, Mr. Duchesne-Dupare does not over- 
rate their importance. He states that, alone they may entirely 
cure accidental, circumscribed, and recent dermatosis ; that 
they are of the greatest assistance in the management of 
diseases connected with a constitutional taint, but he admits 
that they are often unavailing in the case of affections trans- 
mitted hereditarily, or aggravated by previous incomplete or 
injudicious treatment. But even im this instance, their 
influence is undeniable, and they powerfully contribute, with 
other measures, in removing from the system the last dregs of 
the evil. 

Mr. Duchesne-Dupare opines that many skin diseases are 
susceptible of being radically cured, and that they always 
admit of improvement and alleviation. His long experience 
of the subject, and his conscientious researches on the com- 
parative vaiue of the different medications in use, must secure 
attention to a work which professes to point out the safest, and 
most effectual methods of treatment. 


(a) One vol., 12mo, J. B. Bailliére and Son, Paris. 
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ART. 6258. 
MISCELLANEA. 


— Dr. H. Roger has recently presented the General Associa- 
tion with a gift of 127. 


— Mr. Bretonneau’s obsequies were celebrated at Tours, on 
the 7th of May, with a degree of solemnity suited to the 
reputation of that eminent practitioner, and to the import- 
ance of his native city. Several speeches were delivered on 
the occasion, by Messrs. Bouillaud, Velpeau, and Trousseau. 
Mr. Velpeau’s address being more especially descriptive of the 
private character of the man, than of the well-known scientific 
labours of the late much esteemed professor, we are happy 
to be able to reproduce, for the benefit of our readers, the 
principal features of this animated sketch of the life of one, 
“es may be justly termed the Medical Lafontaine. 

To do Mr. Bretonneau full 
oie? said Mr. Velpean, “he must not be measured by 
the standard of common men, nor his acts judged by conven- 
tional rules. He stands out alone, a strongly marked human 
impersonation, and neither thought, felt, nor acted like others. 
He life was singularly eccentric ; he slept or watched at all 
hours, cold or heat were equally indifferent to him. Careless 
of time, place or subject, he willingly talked on all matters. 
I have seen him sleep-while riding from Tours to Chenonceaux, 
without wavering in the saddle, or interrupting his conversa- 
tion. While speaking with a patient, he would sometimes 
fall asleep in the middle of a phrase, but without losing the 
thread of his discourse, which he would resume without his 
temporary absence being noticed. | 

“His diet was most irregular; he would eat and drink 
whenever urged by appetite, at night as in the day, without 
bestowing a thought on the matter, or reference to the regular 
meal-hours of his family. All his acts were equally sponta- 
neous, and displayed utter unconcern of the future. He had 
no fixed plan, no pre-arranged system. When any object 
interested him, he exclusively devoted himself to that alone, 
and nothing could divert his attention from his inquiry. 

“ When engaged in the study of diphtheria and typhoid, 
he would turn his back on any one who spoke to him on any 
other subject. Ifa stranger rane the bell, he would say 
‘Pray inquire, and if it isa case of sore-throat or fever, say 
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I shall call, otherwise I am not to be seen.’ On his return 
from hospital, if Mr. Bretonneau was permitted to set foot 
within his garden, his patients were at once and utterly for- 
gotten. Itwas impossible to tear him away from his flowers, 
vines, or vegetables, 

“ One day while performing an operation for cataract, he 
was dissatisfied with the shafts of the needles. At once he 
suggested an alteration, which has since been adopted generally, 
and lest a workman should not fully enter into his idea, he 
fabricated the instruments himself, and for three days could 
not be dragged from the workshop. On another occasion, he 
invented tubes for the preservation of vaccine matter, and for 
entire days he worked with the enameller’s lamp, and the 
blow-pipe, bending, melting, and remodelling glass, and, finally, 
producing capillary tubes, which have long been preferred to 
all others, but for this new pursuit he again abandoned. his 
patients. 

“Tt was of course next to impossible to get speech with a 
man of so eccentric a disposition, and yet his practice was 
most extensive. He was eagerly sought after by all the 
gentry of the whole country around, and of the neighbour- 
ing departments, and was often summmoned to Paris by 
persons anxious for his advice ; never did a provincial practi- 
tioner extend his reputation over so wide a range. Hach 
patient was for him a fact requiring elucidation. He visited 
him at all hours, uncalled, often or seldom, as he thought 
proper. He would watch the case for an hour, for half the 
day, or merely look in without any measurement of time, and 
personally superintended the punctual execution of his pre- 
scriptions, which he often administered himself. 

“ Whimsical, peremptory in his opinions, inimical to use- 
less discussion, he was impatient of the conventional rules, 
which regulate professional intercourse. From absence of 
mind, he was most unpunctual in his appointments. One 
day three physicians expected him at the house of a patient ; 
after waiting three quarters of an hour, they retired. He had 
passed an entire hour in the kitchen in high discussion with 
the cook, on the subject of some culinary preparation, A can- 
didate to whom he was partial, once wrote to say that his 
well-known influence with the judges of a competition would 
be necessary. On the morrow he proceeded to Paris ; but on 
leaving the railway-station, he fell in with professors of his 
acquaintance who enticed him into a discussion upon some 
arduous point of science, which required for its investigation 
visits to the museum, the botanical gardens, the College of 
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France... In short, preoccupied with this new matter, he re- 
turned to Tours, without having even seen his friend or the 
judges, on whom depended the issue of the competition which 
had brought him to town. Instances of the kind abound in 
Bretonneaw’s life. 

“The motive of his labours and researches was always 
different from that which actuates other men. It was neither 
vanity nor ambition, nor was it love of fame; his purpose 
was ever the discovery of the unknown. His sole ambition 
was the elucidation of abstract truth, freed from all doubts 
and obscurities; he pursued his object with extrordinary 
earnestness and perseverance. No obstacle could check him. 
During the epidemics of sore-throat and typhoid the practi- 
tioners of Tours, startled at his novel doctrines, asserted that 
cases differed in private and in hospital practice. To detect 
the cause of error, and undeceive them, one method only 
occurred to Bretonneau—viz., post-mortem examination. The 
families of the dead were unwilling to consent to the dissection 
of the bodies of their relations, and the other physicians were 
luke-warm in the cause. Autopsy, however, was necessary, and 
the question was sufficiently important to justify that measure. 
Body-snatching, a hazardous proceeding at all times, and 
forbidden by law, was, of course, impracticable by day, but at 
night, the authorities to whom the matter was hinted, might, in 
favour of the motive, wink at the illegality of the act. Every 
night, therefore, towards two o’clock, armed with ladders, we 
repaired to the cemeteries, and scaled the walls like malefactors. 
In the course of a few months, we thus effected thirty-six 
post-mortem examinations of persons who had died of diph- 
theria or dothinentery ; we were often suspected and watched, 
twice we were fired at, and, an accomplice in these perilous 
expeditions, I was wounded in the leg, where I shall bear a 
lead-shot to my dying day. But the great object was attained, 
the scientific question received a satisfactory solution, and the 
disease was found to have produced exactly the same anato- 
mical lesions in private practice as in hospital. 

“ Any one but Bretonneau would have taken advantage of © 
his discoveries, and written to the journals, and to the Acade- 
mies; this never occurred to him. He related his researches 
to every one, thoughtless of spohation, and never attempted to 
publish. The few papers he consented to print were actually 
forced from him by my own and Mr. Trousseau’s entreaties. 


“ Bretonneau’s was a bold and inquiring mind, a keen and 
deep intellect ; as. an observer, he was scrupulous, attentive, 
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shrewd, and original to a fault. Whatever subject he 
approached, he sifted to the bottom ; whatever he touched, 
he modified, improved, and completed. Were all his use- 
ful discoveries in medicine or in horticulture published, science 
would possess many volumes signed with his name. 

“His intellectual powers were more marked by acumen 
than by extent ; esthetics, lofty philosophical views, abstract 
ideas, did not suit his taste. A man of placid judgment, he 
excelled in the investigation of facts; despite his natural 
circumspection, he yielded to the allurements of scientific 
research, regardless of noisy discussion abroad, and heedless of 
popular prejudice or universally accepted opinions. His clear 
intellect, and amiable simplicity of manner, not incompatible 
with a considerable degree of sly and somewhat satirical 
humour, made him a charming and instructive companion. 
Whatever the subject of conversation, he was sure to start 
some new and quaint view in an unexpected manner. 

“ Surrounded by public esteem, sought after by all, Bre- 
tonneau would have realised a large and legitimate fortune, 
had he not thought as little of money as of fame. Bretonneau 
never once asked for payment, or stated the amount of a fee. 
His patients paid him or not, as suited them; he never 
attended to the matter. Important sums were, however, often 
handed to him, for all men are not ungrateful; but any one 
might take advantage of his temporary windfalls, he knew 
neither how to use nor how to protect his property. He lived 
from hand to mouth, and gave to whoever asked. ...... 

Bretonneau is now an historical figure. Touraine is justly 
proud of having given birth to such a man, and of having to: 
the end kept him in the midst of her children. Descartes, 
Rabelais, P. L. Courier, and others it is true, were also born 
in our beautiful Touraine ; but, almost all these eminent men 
sought glory far away from their home, and the city of Tours. 
has never possessed within its walls, a medical celebrity of 
equal eminence, or surrounded by so bright a halo as Breton- 
neau, who lived and died in his native city.” 


— The Medical Society of Bordeaux, proposes for competi- 
tion two subjects, which are ushered in by the following 
preamble : 

In many instances, an attentive observer may discern in 
pregnant women, certain physiological aptitudes or various 
general or local morbid conditions, which may give rise to, or 
promote the development, at a given time, of puerperal affec- 
tions, such as fever, metritis, metro-peritonitis, eclampsy, 
apoplexy, paralysis, syncope, &c. 
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Without neglecting the important changes the nervous and 
circulating systems are hable to during utero-gestation, which 
may induce, under circumstances hitherto undetermined, the 
sudden cessation of life, the candidates are expected to inquire 
into the idiosyncrasies and morbid conditions above alluded 
to, as premonitory of puerperal symptoms; and to indicate 
the hygienic and therapeutic measures best calculated to 
modify them, and to treat fully : 

“ OF the prophylactic and curative agents applicable during 
utero-gestation, and calculated to avert the occurrence of 
puerperal disease.” 

A gold medal, value 127, will be awarded to the author 
of the best memoir, at the annual public meeting of the 
Society, in 1862. | 

A gold medal of the same value will also be adjudged at 
the annual meeting of 1863, to the author of the best memoir 
on the following subject : 

“ Analytical and Critical Study of the Numerous Publica- 
tions on Typhoid Fever, Calculated to Facilitate the Apprecia- 
tion of tts Nature, Causes, and Treatment.” 

The papers, legibly written in the Latin, French, Italian, 
English, or German languages, to be forwarded (post-paid) 
to — Desgranges, M.D., Secretary-General of the Society, Rue 
St. Catherine, 25, Bordeaux, before the 15th of October, 
1862. 


— The Medical Society of Lyons offers for competition 
a sum of 12/. to the author of the best memoir on the subject 
of Contagion, and another prize of the same amount, for the 
best paper on The Diseases Consequent on Habitation in 
Newly-constructed Houses. Candidates for the latter prize 
must illustrate, by cases in point, the characters and direct 
causes of the affections induced by the agency alluded to. 
They are also expected to point out, with precision, the signs 
which show that a building may be occupied without danger, 
and, in case the present administrative regulations are declared 
to be insufficient, to draw up rules which may guide the 
authorities in the repression of abuses. 

The memoirs must be forwarded before the 15th of August, 
1863, to Dr. Diday, Secretary-General, at Lyons. 


— The Minister of the Interior has appoimted a com- 
mittee to investigate the question of hospital architecture, 
and to present designs and models on the subject. 

Mr. Parchappe, Inspector-General of Lunatic Asylums, is 
the only physician whose name appears in the list of members. 
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— Dr. Eissen expresses himself as follows in the Gazette 
Médicale de Strasbourg, with regard to the creation of the new 
Professorships at the School of Medicine of Paris. 

‘It will be obviously impossible to leave the provincial 
schools in a state of utter inferiority, and yet their suppres- 
sion will be equally impossible, either at Montpellier or Stras- 
burg. The latter Faculty is the nursery of the Medical Staff 
of our Army, and can neither be closed nor doomed to confer 
insufficient knowledge on its pupils, who, belonging to the 
army, are not at liberty to select other sources of instruction. 

“Tt is, however, in some degree satisfactory to be able to 
proclaim, that histology has been taught at Strasburg, long 
before the official creation in Paris of a special chair devoted 
to this branch of science. For several years, Professor Kiiss 
has lectured on this important subject, and the researches of 
Messrs. Morel, Fellow of the Faculty, and of Staff-Surgeon 
Villemin, have not been unnoticed by the learned, and bear 
witness to the progress of histological studies at the School 
of Strasburg. 


— The following is an extract from the Presse Médicale Belge: 
“ An English Medical periodical has recently adduced the 
singular fact that in the United Kingdom, in 1859, 422 
soldiers out of every 1,000 were sent to hospital for syphilis. 
In the garrison of Paris, the proportion is 34, and at Brussels, 
67 per 1,000. Thus, for one case of syphilis in the French 
army, we find two in Belgium, and twelve in England. 

“We are ignorant of the source whence these figures are 
derived ; Belgium is perhaps in Europe the country in which 
the most effective preventive measures have been adopted to 
arrest the dissemination of syphilis; and it is certainly in 
Belgium that the scourge is the least prevalent. ‘The inaccuracy 
of the above statistics will be clearly apparent on the perusal 
of the tables published by Mr. Vleminckx, the Inspector- 
General of the Hospitals of the Belgian Army. ‘This remark- 
able publication establishes, beyond contradiction, the fact that 
venereal disease 1s much less frequent in Belgium than in 
France ; we say nothing of England, where no preventive 
measures arein vigour, and where the social evil is totally 
unrestricted. Syphilis is far more prevalent in Great Britain 
than it would appear even from the figures reproduced in the 
Enelish journal referred to. 

“We are in possession of documents which show that 
Italy is not more favourably situated than France or the 
other countries in which the Belgian regulations are unknown 
or neglected. 
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“Thus, at Rome, in 1858, the effective force consisted of 
4,531 men, of whom 167, or 3°68 per cent. were admitted 
into hospital for venereal symptoms. 

“In 1859, the effective troops. numbered 5,924 men, 406 
or 6°85 per cent. were affected with syphilis. 

“Tn 1860, of 8,562 men, 747 or 8°72 were similarly 
diseased. 

“These figures do not include the cases of urethritis or 
balanitis, treated in the regimental infirmaries ; these may 
be estimated at 12°5 per cent. of the entire force ; therefore, 
in 1859, 20 per cent. of the French army of occupation must 
have suffered from venereal symptoms, an unexpected result 
in the Eternal city. 

“Turin is not cireumstanced more favourably ; in 1858, the 
last year of which statistics have reached us, the aggregate 
cases of venereal disease, including gonorrhea, amount to 
21 per cent. These fioures will doubtless decrease under the 
influence of the sanitary measures adopted at the suggestion 
of Professor Spérino, who, during his residence at Brussels, 
had an opportunity of satisfying himself as to the efficacy of 
the regulations which protect our metropolis against the pro- 
pagation of syphilis. 


OpituaRy.—Mr. Loiseau, of Montmartre, well known for 
his researches on diphtheritic affections, and his successful prac- 
tice in cases of croup, died a few days since, from the effects of 
erysipelas, consequent on pseudo-membranous angina ; oe 
disease had been communicated to Mr. Loiseau by a child, 
whom he had recently performed tracheotomy. Mr. eee 
is much regretted at Montmartre, where for the last twenty- 
five years he unremittingly attended to the duties of his pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Tessier, physician of the Hospital for Infancy, has also 
died in Paris. Mr. Tessier had for many years been a convert 
to homeeopathic doctrines, which he defended with a consider- 
able amount of talent in the Art Médical. 

We have also to mourn the loss of Dr. Baumers, of Lyons ; 
of Dr. Bachelier of Le Mans, and Dr. Jacotot, the son of the 
celebrated originator of the system of universal tuition. 

Mr. Ludger-Lallemand, whose appointment as chief of the 
Medical Staff of the French expeditionary corps in Mexico, 
we recorded in our February number, has died a victim to 
yellow fever on the inhospitable shore of Vera Cruz. 


For the articles not signed, 
H. Cuainnovu, Chief Editor. 
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BLANGARD’S UNALTERABLE IODIDE OF 
IRON PILLS. . be 
APPROVED OF BY THE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE OF PARIS, 
Adopted by the Medical Council of Petersburg, 


AND PRESCRIBED IN THE HOSPITALS OF FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
IRELAND, TURKEY, &C. 


Honourable mention at the General Exhibitions of New York, im 1853, and . 
. Paris. in 1855. ee 
‘¢ Of the various means hitherto recommended for the exhibition 
of iodide of iron in a pure state, none, in our opinion, is superior to 
that pointed out by Mr. Blancard.”’ 
Miaue, Fellow of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, Apothecary 
of the Emperor, &c., (‘Applications of Chemistry to Therapeutics, . 
1856, p. 319.) ‘ a : 
The foregoing titles and numerous scientific documents to be found in most — 
medical works attest the important place assigned to these pills in the thera- 
peutics of almost all countries. They are coated with an extremely thin 
layer of a resinous and balsamic nature, and are unchangeable, insipid, of 
moderate size, and readily tolerated by the organs of digestion. Combining 
the virtues of iodine and of iron, they are especially proper in chlorosis, 
scrofula, tubercular or cancerous diseases, in lencorrheea, anemia, &c., and — 
eonstitute one of the most energetic remedies which can be used for the 
poet of modifying lymphatic, weak, or debilitated constitutions. — Use : 
rom 2 to 4 pills, daily. = 
N. B. Adulterated or decomposed iodide of iron is an untrustworthy and 
sometimes a dangerous medicine. Shall be considered as prepared by the 
inventor those pills only, the phials of which are closed with a stopper exhi- 
biting a test silver seal, and bearing, at the bottom of a green label, Mr 
Blancard’s signature.— Beware of imitations. 
General Depot, JOZEAU, 49, Haymarket, London.— Ireland; VITTIE, — 
Dr. Steven’s Hospital, Dublin.—America : FOUGERA, North William 
Street, 32, New York ; and sold by all chemists of repute. 


se 


FERRUGINOUS SYRUP OF RED CINCHONA BARK, 
Prepared by GRIMAULT anp CO., Chemists, Paris, 


This new compound is a translucid, agreeable Syrup, of a bright red colour, 
in which the Extract of Bark and Iron are associated, a combination which 
has never yet been successfully effected, It is in much favour with the 
Medical Profession in Paris; each tablespoonful contains seven grains of 
Extract of Red Peruvian Bark, and 34 grains of the Pyrophosphate of Soda — 


and Iron. Inthe Prospectus will be found several cases illustrative of its 


efficacy, recorded by Drs. Arnal, Cazenave, Charrier, Chassaignac, Hervez de 
Chégoin, Monod, Richelet, Ricque, and Schuster. 


Sold in Paris by GRIMAULT ann CO., Chemists, 7 Rue de la Feuillade. 
In London, by PEREAU, Moorgate Street, H.C. 


DR. ALEX. MAYER’S INHALER , 
A SIMPLIFIED APPARATUS FOR PULMONARY INHALATION. 
This easily-managed and inexpensive contrivance supplies the practitioner. 
with the means of treating locally affections of the repiratory organs, by 
placing the remedial agents in immediate contact with the diseased parts. 
This practice has already proved highly beneficial, and the inhaler has become 
deservedly popular.—(Vide the meeting of the Academy of Medicine, June 
lith, 1860.)—Price 5s. ce 
ROYER, Chemist, 225 Rue St. Martin. 
Sold in London, by JOZEAU, 49 Haymarket. 
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Illustrated Edition, 5s. 6d., 
HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 
_ By LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S. 
150 Ficurss. | 
London : John Churchill, New Burlington street. 





By DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS., ; 

ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE SIMPLE TISSUES OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, | 
with Drawings made with the 1-26th of an inch. 


? 7s. 6d, 
London : John Churchill New Burlington street. 


SOLUTION—SY ROP—LOZENGES 
: | | OF = 
PYROPHOSPHATE OF IRON AND SODA 
: (SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE OF IRON), 
THREE DISTINCT PREPARATIONS. 
: _ MADE BY 
LERAS, Pharmaceutical Chemist, Doctor of Science. 


‘It is not precipitated by the gastric juice, it contains the elements of 


blood and bones, is quite colourless, has no ferreous taste or smell ; itis 
easily digested, and quite free from the costipating effects peculiar to other 
chalybeates, and last, not least, it keeps everywhere, and any length of time. 
“It has been proved by experience, that although very efficacious, the 
Pyrophosphate of Iron ranks highly amongst those chalybeates which do not 
act locally, and are well suited to patients of weak digestion. 
(Signed) 
“‘SOUBEY RAN, 


“« Professor at *U Ecole de Medicine et Pharmacie de Paris.” 


“Being liquid, it is rapidly absorbed ; this makes it immensely superior to 


all pills, and‘chiefly to coated ones; the latter deceive the physician, tire the | 


pe to no good, pass on without being altered in the least, and even 
eave by the rectum like a foreign body. It never produces that obstinate 


constipation so commonly the result of other Salts of Iron, and owing no ~ 


doubt to its phosphor, it awakes the appetite and promotes digestion. — 
. “Lastly, 1¢ nearly constantly produces the same excellent result in cases 
fever, and in diabetes. 

‘*To be short, whenever it is necessary to repair exhaustion, or to render 
to the blood its quality or quantity, and in lymphatic diseases even, as I hare 
reason to think, this preparation is unsurpassed. : 

(Signed) 


of dyspepsia, chlorosis, amenorrhee in. the sequels of hemorrhage and typhoid - 


“ ARNAL, - 
** Physician to his Majesty the Emperor.” 
Sold in Paris by M. GRIMAULT and CO., 7 Rue de la Feuillade, a Paris. 


LONDON : Wholesale,—E. PEREAU, 11 Moorgate street, E.C, Apply — 


‘by letter. we 
 Retail,—Messrs. DINNEFORD and Co,, 179 Bond street; JOZEAU, 
49 Haymarket. WY see 





MAISON D’ACCOUCHMENTS. 


Dirigée par Madame Rosert.=—Discrétion. S’adresser 4 M. Ropert, Rue 
St. Louis en Pile 27, Paris. 
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CHLORODYNE. 


Its use in FEVER highly recommended, a Case of SARCINAL Chied: and : 


other Notices of its high remedial value pr esented, with an ‘especial CAUTION 
to the Profession. . 
CAUTION ABOUT SPURIOUS IMrrarrons, be. es 

CAUTION.—J, T. DAvENPortT received from Dr J. Couiis BRowNE, 
M.R.C.S.L., Ex-Army Medical Staff, the sole discoverer and inventor, his RECIPE 
Jor this invaluable preparation which has never been published or made known ; 
hence there can be no other maker, and anything compa ee as Chior ecyne 
besides is a spurious imitation and deception. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘<1 have now for fifteen months used Dr J. Coitis BROWNE'S CHLoROpyNE, H 


and am fully persuaded of its value as a remedial agent. In Fuver, to allay 


restlessness and severe headache, and to procure sleep, its effects have been 
most satisfactory. It appears to me to be indicated in all cases where there 


is depression of Nervous Power. In fact, in the hands of a judicious Sur- 


geon who has used it a few times, it is capable of being most extensively and 


usefully prescribed. In a case of obstinate and severe Vomitine, arising from 


Sarcin# in the Stomach, associated with an Amyloid Tumour in the Liver, 
which had resisted treatment for many months, I used Chlorodyne most suc- © 


cessfully. The first dose stopped the Vomiting. Smalldoses werecontinued,  — | 
at intervals of a few hours, for six weeks. The vomiting having entirely : 


ceased, it was then discontinued, and although six months have elapsed there _ 
has been no return of the symptoms. The Tumour has somewhat diminished 


in size, and gives no uneasiness. I have also given it in some cases of Phthisis, 


with marked relief, especially in the early stages. I spontaneously offer my 


opinion as to its merits, for I think it has only to be tested and it will be used. 


by all Medical men. 
‘HENRY J. STORMONT, Esq., Surgeon, Cheshunt.” 


Sole Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
33 Great Russell st., Bloomsbury sq., London. 


CHLORODYNE.. 


R. FREEMAN, PHARMACEUTIST, ‘1st, KENNINGTON ROAD, “LONDON, ce 
S., informs the Profession and Trade that he has FOR YEARS MADE and 


extensively supplied ‘“‘CHLORODYNE”—in one-ounce and _ four-ounce 
stoppered bottles, at 1s. 6d. and 5s. each. He guarantees it to be uniformly 
and properly prepared, and superior to any other “makers, though their charge 


be ever so exorbit tant ; and he is glad to find the low price at which he sells 


it allows the Profession to use it in common practice and public institutions, 


so that its extraordinary beneficial eflects are enjoyed by wheny of the poorest ae 
, sufferers. . 


R. FREEMAN almost daily receives letters from Members of the Peo. 


fession, and also the Trade, who speak highly of shig CHLORODYN Ds He 
publishes the following by permission : 

_“T duly received your sample of Chlorodyne, and I liked it so 0 well that I 
ordered more through my wholesale druggist. J think it in every way as good 
as any I have used, “and it has the recommendation of being cheaper. — 

ped BOULTON, M. ie HHorncastie.” 

_** Having been in the habit of using Mr. Freeman’s Chlorodyne: for some 
cime past, I have much pleasure in stating that it has never failed to have the 
desired effect in whatever case it has been administered. 


—*§C. SWABY SMITH, M.R.CS.H., Surgeon to the Berks and Hunts 13 4 is 


Extension Railway Works and Pewsey Union, Le. &e.” 


**) have had several parcels of your Chlorodyne, and the Medical Men 
who have used it find it equally efficacious with that which is double the 


price, both having been tried on the same patients with similar results. 
COW, GRAHAM CARR, Pharmaceutical Chemist, Berwick,” 


‘‘T have administered to several of my patients your Chlorodyne, and io 


consider it a valuable remedy; it has succeeded perfectly in all cases in which 
I have used it. In its action it is uniform, and in its effects most efficacious. © 
“DAVID EASTON, M.D., Medical Officer, Rhans- -of-Galloway Fs 
Stranraer, Wogronsiiire.’ é. 
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